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The Experiences of a City Amateur 


DR. D. J. RUZICKA 


O the city amateur, who, like myself, sel- 
dom gets the opportunity to go out into 
the country, the city parks offer at once 
the most convenient and the best field for the 
exercise of his pastime. There it is possible to 
obtain landscape pictures with or without figures, 
games, and figure-studies. The winding paths 
are most attractive, with their graceful curves, the 
sunshine streaming down now in broad splashes, 
now in delicate changing streaks, while the trees 
with their branches and leaves throw down their 
tracery of shadows. Add to this the constantly 
changing stream of humanity, children playing on 
the sunlit paths or on the many little meadows 
alongside — their elders chatting as they walk 
along, or meeting a friend and stopping to gossip. 
Our own Central Park (and it is there that 
most of the pictures herewith reproduced were 
made) with its lakes, boats and bridges offers 
an inexhaustible supply of pictorial elements. 
For a year or so I have been doing most of my 
photography in our parks-— mostly in Central 
Park, as that is most conveniently located. For 
pure landscape work Bronx Park or Pelham 
Bay with its views of Long Island Sound offers 
great opportunities. But it is only lately that 
I am beginning to see the many beautiful things 
in our parks, and as my powers of observation 
are improving with experience I see more and 
more pictures in the park and less of its mere 
map-like extent. Fine pictures can be made 
there at all times, in all seasons, and during all 
kinds of weather. 

I have obtained some very good negatives 
during rain, at which time the reflections of 
trees and figures on the wet cemented walks add 
to the general interest; while the atmospheric 
quality of such a picture is sure to be delightful. 
In winter during a snowstorm very good results 
are obtained. 

In such weathers I go out with my 3A Kodak, 
which, with its Zeiss-Kodak F/6.3 lens, enables 
one to get fairly sharp negatives of moving figures 
even in dull light. I do not use a tripod in such 





work — with a little practice I am now able to 
give 1/2 second exposure and hold the camera 
steady. If I can lean against a more solid sup- 
port, I have given one full second without any 
blurring caused by camera-movement. For such 
time-exposures one must not use the rubber bulb- 
release, as it is impossible (for me, at least) to 
hold the camera steady in one hand, and the 
compression of the bulb will shake the whole 
body a little. So I grasp the camera-bed with 
both hands, place the thumb or finger (according 
to the position of the release) on the release, 
locate the picture in the finder and at the proper 
moment gently press down the release. A little 
practice without films will make one proficient. 
With the focusing by scale I have no difficulty ; 
a little practice will enable one to estimate dis- 
tances with a fair degree of accuracy. One who 
is used to give 1/50 up to 1/200 second expo- 
sures to secure moving figures will be surprised 
to find that much longer exposures may be given 
and fairly sharp pictures result; in dull light I 
seldom give less than 1/10 at F/6.3— often more. 
If the figures are moving more or less directly 
to or away from the camera, and if one waits for 
the proper moment, satisfactory sharpness is 
secured. A slight blurring, particularly of the 
limbs, is even good, as it conveys the impression 
of motion much better than if all motion be 
stopped absolutely by a very short exposure. 
But it is perhaps on the sunny days at all 
times of the year, when the park is teeming with 
human life, that the best results are obtained. 
To secure these phases of life any hand-camera 
will do. I have done some good work with my 
3A Kodak, but for a year or so I have been 
using a 9 x 12 em. Voigtlaender Heliar Reflex 
camera, which I find very satisfactory indeed. 
With its lens of F/4.5 speed, full exposure can 
be given even late in the day or in dull light. 
But I seldom use it at full aperture, because the 
depth of focus is slight and the distance is too 
unpleasantly blurred. Generally I use it at 
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F/8 and my exposures are about 1/30 or 1/25 
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IN THE BRONX WOODS 


of a second in good light at F/8. Often I find 
that my pictures would be better if a little more 
exposure had been given, but it is the most seri- 
ous drawback of a reflecting-camera that longer 
exposures than about 1/25 are not practicable; the 
springing of the mirror causes vibration of the 
samera and blurring of the picture. Even at 1/25 
second and while holding the camera very steady 
some of my negatives are ruined by such vibra- 
tion. Of course the camera can be used ona 
tripod, but then it becomes a pretty clumsy affair. 
For the high speeds of which the camera is 
capable I have no use whatever; perhaps only 
once do I give an exposure of 1/100 second to 
a hundred exposures at 1/30 or 1/40 second. 
To take a picture with children or other figures 
in it I find it best to select the place and my 
point of view beforehand, to have the camera 
focused and the slide drawn, and: then, holding 
the camera in an unobtrusive way, to watch for 
the moment when the composition appears right, 
quickly arrange the picture on the ground-glass 
in the hood and expose. This must be done 
quickly or the figures will become conscious of 
being photographed and stare at the camera 
and thus spoil the picture. With a little prac- 
tice one will do these things almost automati- 
cally — focus, arrange, expose and turn camera 
away without attracting any attention whatever. 

Very picturesque bits can be obtained along 
the shores of the lakes, also very good pictures 
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with the tall buildings which surround the park 
in the background — these are sometimes very 
effective; and if their outlines are softened 
down a little by a slight haze or fog (and on 
such days I get my best results) they become 
very beautiful. 

Very picturesque results can be got with 
these buildings by photographing across the 
lake in the early morning; at this time the fore- 
ground is in shadow, while the rising sun illumi- 
nates the tops of the large apartment houses and 
hotels in Central Park West; and if at this 
time there be a little fog or mist the buildings 
seem to rise out of the mist like veritable castles 
in the air. 

On such early mornings I go out with my 
5x7 Korona and three or four double plate- 
holders and a tripod, to secure these evanescent 
effects. When the sun is a little higher, one or 
two hours after sunrise, most of the charm is gone. 
Figure-studies are also very satisfactory at 
these early hours; the park is almost deserted 
at this time and one is not annoyed by the 
ubiquitous little boys who seem to spring in 
dozens out from the ground wherever one sets 
down his tripod and pulls out the focusing-cloth. 

Whenever possible, I use a ray-filter (three- 
times “ Ideal”); then I give very full expo- 
sures — one-half to two seconds in good sun- 
light — to avoid black shadows, and develop with 
a dilute developer. 
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SPRING ON THE BRONX 


Like all amateurs, I have passed through the 
stage when nothing satisfied me except micro- 
scopic sharpness in both foreground and more 
distant planes ; and how proud I used to be of 
my lens when the magnifier showed up things 
in the distance which the eye could not see ! — 
the stage of black shadows and blank white high- 
lights, but now nothing is more repugnant to me 
than these very same erstwhile advantages, and 
so I went from the anastigmat to the single 
element of the rectilinear lens and began to 
print on softer papers, through sheets of celluloid, 
etc., to secure softness. A short time ago I 
obtained a “Smith” semi-achromatic lens of 
nine-inch focus, and the results I now get with 
this lens are so superior as to be hardly believ- 
able. The image is much softer and the soft- 
ness can be regulated by the size of the stop. 
At F/6 it is too soft for some things — at F/8 
or F/11 it becomes sharper. I use it oftenest at 
F/8. There seems to be a greater depth of 
focus and a certain quality which I could 
never obtain before, and which — to me —is very 
pleasing. I now use this lens almost exclusively 
for snapshot work on my reflex camera and for 
time-exposure work on my 5x7 Korona. A\l- 
though the lens is listed as a 4 x 5, at F/8 it 
covers the 5x7 plate, except the extreme 
corners, and I make allowance for this in arrang- 
ing my picture on the ground-glass. 
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The lens, when made to work at F'/6, is too 
large to be used in a 4x 5 folding camera with 
its small lens-board ; while the 5x 7 lens, of about 
twelve-inch focus, cannot be used in the ordi- 
nary 5x 7 folding camera. It can be used on 
the 5 x 7 view-camera, but this camera is very 
much larger and heavier, and I like to have my 
apparatus light and inconspicuous. 

Of plates I have used many different brands 
in the past, but now I limit myself to but two: 
the Inst. Iso. and the Orthonon. They both 
give me very satisfactory results. For the 
3A Kodak I use the Eastman film. 

Correct exposure was a difficult subject for 
me. In the beginning I usually underexposed, 
because my head was full of the ridiculously 
short exposures which are often advised. Ex- 
posure-meters, of which I tried three, were 
valueless in my hands—TI never could deter- 
mine the exact matching in color of the test- 
paper with the standard tint. I have, however, 
made a series of exposures under certain light- 
conditions on a certain kind of subject, devel- 
oped carefully and noted the results. I now 
carry the results of these test-exposures in my 
mind, and this, with my further experience and 
a little judgment, enables me to give fairly 
accurate exposures. 

I frequently look up the PHoro—Era Ex- 
posure-Guide and find that my exposures come 
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very close to the ones advised in this guide as at 
present compiled ; the beginner cannot do better 
than follow it. It is a pity that some other- 
wise-valuable tables allow so small a difference 
between bright light and very dull— only four 
times the exposure in dull light as compared 
with bright sunshine —this is entirely insuft- 
cient. Some time ago I made some tests as to 
the actinic value of light, using Solio paper as 
the sensitive guide, and measuring the time in 
which I could get the first recognizable imprint 
of across cut out of a piece of cardboard. 
During one single hour —from 1 to 2 P. M. last 
August, light varying from bright sunshine to 
very, very dull (almost dark) and rain — this 
Solio-time varied (in the shade exposed to the 
sky) from one second to fifty seconds. From this 
it seems to me evident that the PHoro—ErA 
Exposure-Guide comes much nearer to truth 
than all the others that I have seen. 

Next to exposure, developing gave me the 
greatest trouble. In the beginning I almost 
always overdeveloped, and it took me a long time 
to find out that the developing-formulas as ad- 
vised by many manufacturers of plates are in 
most cases too strong; and since I began to use 
diluted developers my results have been better. 
While I have used many different kinds of 
developers and found them all good, I have for 
a year or so been using Rytol: this comes in 
tablet form — one tablet of Rytol and one of soda 
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to be dissolved in four ounces of water. I often 
used eight or ten ounces of water and a smaller 
factor than that advised by the manufacturers 
(in 1: 8 solution, a factor of 9 instead of 13). 
It is very convenient, dissolves readily and gives 
me good results. 

A short time ago, however, I began to use 
Rodinal ; and this, it seems to me, is still better ; 
it requires no dissolving — merely dilution with 
water — does not stain the fingers, and, if used 
well-diluted, will yield fine negatives. I generally 
used it in the proportion of one part of Rodinal 
to eighty of water (one drachm of Rodinal in 
eight ounces of water at a temperature of 65° F.) 
and find that my time of developing (I keep 
my negatives thin) is about seven to ten minutes. 

I have used tanks, and for the 3A Kodak 
films I still sometimes use the tank (but even 
here I develop sixteen minutes instead of twenty 
minutes as advised by the Eastman Company), 
but now develop all my glass plates in the tray 
and find that my average result is better. I give 
no aiter-treatment to my negatives — outside of 
spotting out pinholes (and I get those in spite 
of the greatest care) I alter my negatives in no 
way. With intensification and reduction I had 
no success, and so I hardly ever resort to them 
now. I aim to get good negatives in the first 
place and do not depend on subsequent after- 
treatment to correct errors which should have 
been avoided before. 
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REFLECTIONS — CENTRAL PARK 


»_Of printing-papers I have also used many 
different kinds. Of the P. O. P.’s, I like Seltona 
best. It is easy to manipulate and yields me very 
good results. For sunshine-effects the Antique 
Cream Seltona is very good ; when more detail is 
wanted the Glossy or the Matt Seltona papers are 
satisfactory. At times I was troubled by blisters 
on these papers — they always made their appear- 
ance soon after the print was taken from the 
hypo-bath and put into the washing-water (I 
use running water from the faucet). This 
trouble puzzled me for some time until I found 
it was due to the difference in the temperature 
of the hypo-bath and the running water; in 
summer the hypo-bath will gradually become 
warmer until it is of room-temperature — about 
80° — while the running water is about 70°. I 
now keep my hypo of the same temperature as 
the running water and have no further trouble 
with blisters. 

Of gaslight papers I use the soft varieties as a 
rule. Special Portrait Velox and Royal Nepera 
(both white and India-tint) I have found very 
good. For some landscapes the Artura Carbon 
Green paper gave me very good results. It is 
worked the same way as Velox, but is, however, 
much slower and is best exposed by daylight 
for from five to fifteen seconds. It appears to 
be quite permanent. For my best prints I 
am using platinum paper — either the Willis & 
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Clement or the American. Although these 
papers are considerably more expensive than the 
others, the inherent beauty and permanency of 
a good platinum print far outweigh considera- 
tions of economy. 

In concluding, let me assure the beginner 
that whatever little (and very little it is) I know 
of things photographic is due wholly to PHoro- 
Era and other photographic journals, year- 
books and handbooks. Up to two years ago I 
was an absolutely raw snapshooter, and, had not 
chance brought PHoro—Era to my notice, would 
probably be one still. The large number of 
really fine pictures reproduced in PHoro—ERA 
gradually improve one’s taste and sense for the 
beautiful, and the criticism and the data given 
with each picture are invaluable ; but these must 
be read and reread and the information made 
part of one’s mental equipment. And do not 
expect immediate success — this must take time. 
It takes time, work and perseverance to produce 
a good picture ; but when you once succeed there 
is no greater satisfaction known (to me, at 
least) than to contemplate it. 

‘Xe 

Van Dyck learned from the Venetian school 
how to raise a physiognomy to the height of a 
type by accentuating its character and its domi- 
nating traits. — Hugene Fromentin. 
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The Use of Single-Speed Shutters 


ARTHUR PENDER 


GREAT deal of prominence is given — 

and rightly given —in text-books on 

photography to the importance of cor- 
rect exposure. It is, in fact, the pivot upon 
which successful photography turns, all the other 
operations being comparatively simple and 
straightforward. Now, a very great many 
photographers start work with one or other of 
the simple forms of hand-camera; and they find 
to their bewilderment that the copious instruc- 
tions of the handbooks are of no avail. Their 
cameras have shutters which give only one ex- 
posure, an “instantaneous ” one, or perhaps are 
graduated with some such series as 1/5, 1, 2. 
1/100 second, while the value of the F /number of 
the stop in the lens — they have read enough to 
know that this plays a most important part in 
determining exposure — is unknown to them. 

If they conclude from these facts that their 
cameras are built to employ some other process 
than that dealt with in books—the “ instan- 
taneous process,” to wit —in which the size of 
the stop and the precise exposure to give the 
plate or film are alike unimportant, it is a not 
unnatural conclusion, although an incorrect one. 

A shutter which could be adjusted so that it 
would give accurately any fraction of a second 
that we wished would seem to be a most desir- 
able piece of apparatus. But no such shutter 
exists, or has ever existed; nor is it likely that 
anyone will ever construct such a shutter. It 
would be far too elaborate and costly, and in 
actual use would not be any more serviceable 
than a much simpler one. 

The tendency of exposure-meters and _ tables 
is to give the photographer an altogether exag- 
gerated idea of the value of small differences in 
exposure. For instance, two amateurs will dis- 
cuss quite earnestly whether a certain subject 
should have four seconds or six, or whether the 
shutter should be set for a sixteenth or a twenty- 
fifth. So far from the difference in such cases 
being important, it is absolutely undetectable in 
the final print, if either exposure is correct. 

This statement is so much at variance with 
the preconceived opinions of many that it will 
need a little elaboration. It may be put another 
way. Supposing that we know definitely that a 
certain exposure (it does not matter whether it 
is a fraction of a second or many seconds or 
minutes even) is correct. Then we may be 
quite sure that if we give twice that exposure, 
whatever it is, the result will not be perceptibly 


incorrect. Or, on the other hand, we may give 
half that exposure and still not get a perceptibly 
incorrectly-exposed result. So that, if the cor- 
rect exposure happens to be 1/50 second, it does 
not matter whether we give | /25 or 1/100 second, 
the final results will be practically the same. 
Any photographer who has doubts upon this 
point can set them at rest by the simple expedi- 
ent of a personal test. He must first find out 
the correct exposure, and may then expose two 
plates, one for twice and one for half the correct 
time. The two plates may then be developed 
side by side in the same dish, for the same time. 
They may not look alike in the dish, and the 
finished negatives may appear to differ; but if 
each is printed to the same depth it is most im- 
probable that anyone will be able to detect any 
difference at all between them. As one will 
have had four times the exposure of the other, 
it is quite clear from this that there is a very 
large margin, within which any exposure may be 
regarded as correct. 

Actually the margin is wider than one to 
four or one to five — it is often one to eight or 
one to sixteen, depending upon the nature of the 
subject — but if we regard it as one to four or 
five we shall be well on the safe side. 

This margin, or “ latitude in exposure,” as it 
is termed, does away with the need of shutter- 
refinements. Manifestly, if we cannot tell a 
photograph which has had 1/25 second from 
one that has had 1/100 second, there is no need 
to have a shutter that will give us 1/25, 1/30, 
1/35, 1/40, and soon. If each exposure which 
the shutter will give is four or five times as long 
as the next one, it will do all that we want. So 
that, if the shortest exposure is 1/100, the next 
may be 1/25 and the next 1/5 second. As a 
matter of fact, a great many shutters are gradu- 
ated 1/5, 1/25, and 1/100 second and are found 
to do all that is necessary, in spite of the fact 
that the 1/100 nominal is often 1/50 second or 
less, and the 1/5 second is an exposure that is 
too long for many users of the hand-camera to 
hold the camera quite still. So that with such 
shutters the 1/25 second is the exposure on 
which most reliance is placed; and, as a 
matter of fact, nine-tenths of the hand-camera 
work which is done at all can be done with an 
exposure of 1/25 second. 

The cameras which are provided with single- 
speed shutters usually work at this exposure or 
thereabouts. In fact, if a shutter is not gradu- 
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ated at all, it is quite safe to treat it as if it 
were giving a twenty-fifth of a second, 

If it is really true that so much work can be 
done with a single-speed shutter, where is the 
need for an exposure-meter, and how is it that 
there is an “‘ exposure-problem ” at all? These 
are very pertinent questions, and questions which 
should be answered. The stand-camera worker 
knows that the “ exposure-problem ” is a very 
serious one ; how is it that it seems to vanish in 
the case of the hand-camera worker?’ It does 
not vanish; it merely takes another form. 

The stand-camera worker sets up his camera 
in front of a subject, and says to himself, *“ Am 
I to give this half a second, or ten seconds, or a 
minute ¢”’ maybe. With almost all the ordinary 
stand-camera subjects, the exposure given may 
be as long or as short as the plate in the camera 
may require. 
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The hand-camera user has no such choice. 
We may put 1/10 second as the longest expo- 
sure he can give with the camera held in the 
hand; if he gives longer he gets trouble from 
movement. The fastest lens he is likely to use 
will work at F/6 to F/8, and at these apertures 
only very open views with the fastest plates will 
be over-exposed with any exposure longer than, 
say, 1/50 second. For most outdoor subjects 
the exposure required under favorable condi- 
tions will be 1/10 to 1/50 second; that is to 
say, will be that given by his shutter which 
works at 1/25 second. The problem before the 
hand-camera user, therefore, is not, ‘ What 
exposure shall I give ’” but “Can I get a good 
negative with the only exposure I am able to 
give ¢” 

While the stand-camera worker can adjust his 
exposure to the circumstances, within very wide 
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BUILDING AIR-CASTLES 


limits, the hand-camera worker must adjust his 
circumstances to the exposure. Hence the value 
of the exposure-meter to the hand-camera user is 
that it tells him what he can and what he cannot 
take. If he works out the exposure for a sub- 
ject and finds that it lies between 1/10 and 1/50 
second, he knows that with his single-speed 
shutter it can be taken successfully. If it re- 
quires more than 1/10 second, he must put the 
camera on a stand and give a time exposure. 
If less than 1/50 second, he can still get it with 
his 1/25 second shutter, by using a smaller stop 
in the lens ; but subjects which call for a smaller 
stop are comparatively rare. 

It will be seen, therefore, that because one 
has only a shutter with a single speed it does 
not in the least follow that the exposure-difficulty 
is removed. It is not even lessened. It is only 
put in another form. If waste and disappoint- 
ment are to be avoided, the exposure-meter is 
just as necessary as ever. 

Most single-speed shutters are fitted to 
cameras which have single lenses, which lenses 
do not usually work at a larger aperture than 
F/12 or F/14. With such apparatus, except for 
extremely open views, hand-camera work is out 
of the question unless the light is very good. In 
winter-time, for example, any ordinary land- 
scape with the shadows within thirty or forty 
yards of the camera will require much more than 
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1/10 second, and it is only wasting a plate to 
expose it. The camera must be put on a stand 
and a time-exposure given. In summer, on the 
other hand, there is quite a wide choice of sub- 
ject before the user of the single-speed shutter ; 
street -scenes, architecture, seaside - pictures, 
groups, ete., can all be properly exposed with 
such a shutter, provided the light is good and 
the sun has not got low in the heavens. And 
by “ good” light is not meant strong sunshine. 
A day with plenty of clouds about, when the sun 
itself is hidden, will still be light enough for a 
great deal of hand-camera work. 

It must not be suppesed from this that shutters 
of a more elaborate character are useless. They 
are not of much service on cameras which are 
fitted with single lenses, because these lenses 
have so small a stop, comparatively speaking, 
that the great majority of subjects necessitate as 
slow an exposure as can safely be given with 
the camera held in the hand. Higher speeds 
would only lead to under-exposure. But with 
high-class rapid lenses the case is a different one. 
Then there will be found great advantage in 
having a shutter which is more controllable 
both at longer and shorter speeds. — The A. P. 


“= 


Most people find it easier to imitate than to 
consult a genuine source of information. 
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Picturing the Seasons 


Cc. H. CLAUDY 


HAT becomes of the old cameras is 
the problem, like the whereabouts 
of old pins. What does become of 

them’ They don’t, like pins, get lost, they do 
not wear out, nor are they thrown away. 
Where do they go, these old cameras, and 
many of the new ones, which are born to fulfil 
their destiny for but a short time, and then dis- 
appear from sight! 

Shelved! 

That is the answer. The old cameras, and a 
certain proportion of the new ones, are shelved, 
put away, their novelty gone, their function 
stale, their owners turning to pastures new. 

The more old cameras are shelved to be re- 
placed by new ones the better, but it is a pity 
to see a perfectly good instrument put out of com- 
mission because its owner loses interest. From 
a somewhat lengthy experience with cameras 
and camera-users, the present scribe has come to 
the conclusion that one thing in particular, more 
than any other, causes the loss of interest which 
means shelving of the camera ; and one of many 
schemes for the overcoming of that cause is the 
subject of this tale. 

It is said that few successful farmers, able to 
retire on their incomes at fifty years of age, live 
to be sixty. They die from lack of anything 
to live for; their lives spent in profitable, pro- 
ductive labor, their time of rest becomes a time 
of stagnation. They die because they have 
nothing to do! 

It is a similar cause which puts good cameras 
on a dark shelf in the attic to mould and warp. 
The owner has nothing to do — no special object 
in his camera-life. For a while, the mere tech- 
nical operations with their beauty and mystery 
were enough to attract and hold him — it was 
less the pictures that he made than that he was 
forever and always making a picture of some- 
thing. It was the operation, not the result, 
which charmed. This feature palling, with the 
wearing off of novelty, there came the age of 
making pictures of the family, the friends, long- 
suffering and patient, then the house and grounds, 
then the thousand landscapes nearly every ama- 
teur makes, and then —satiety. There being 
nothing left to make pictures of, and, as pic- 
ture-making itself has become work, the camera 
is put away ! 

But let anyone get interested in some one 
special branch of photography — it may be 
telephoto-, architectural-, flower-, marine- or 


technical-photography, it makes little difference 
which — and the pictures to be made become a 
means to an end, instead of the end alone — 
they are valued not only for what they show, 
but as a part of a collection. And that is the 
true end and aim of all amateur photography — 
to be, not the end, but the means to an end. 
Its real joy is in the making of pictures, the 
making of records, the making of collections, 
the making of something worth while in itself, 
besides the mere technical joy of making any 
kind of a photograph. 

* But I have no special interest 

I have heard it said many times, and it is 
precisely to offer you one that I am now writ- 
ing. If you will try this scheme for a year, 
you will have a special interest, with a ven- 
geance. Its great beauty is that it is available 
to all, is of interest to every one, and that each 
man who engages in it must necessarily get a 
different collection of results from every one else. 

The idea is in the title — the picturing of the 
seasons. 

Now, wait a moment. There is more to it 
than first appears, and it is not to be completed 
by going out.and making four pictures on four 
days in winter, spring, summer and autumn. 

In the first place, there are several different 
plans which can be followed, and the one you 
like best must be decided on first, before you 
start to work. Two photographers whom I 
started on this idea planned their work entirely 
without reference, indeed without knowledge, 
of each other. Each followed a different plan, 
and when I brought them together at the end 
of the year and they examined each other’s 
work, each liked the other’s scheme the most 
and proceeded to do it all over again next year ! 
The first chose a formal garden near his home, 
and decided to make a collection of sixteen pic- 
tures — four of each season — which would fully 
and completely express the cycle of the earth 
about the sun. 

His winter-pictures showed one fall of snow, 
one landscape of bare trees and bushes covered 
with icicles, one bright, windy day, and one 
very, very dark, lowering, cold, rainy day. 

His spring-pictures were all of one huge rose- 
bush, which happened to have a most beautiful 
shape and intricate tracery of branches. He 
showed it budding, in leaf, blooming, and with a 
young woman in spring-costume clipping from it. 

Summer he did most daintily and unexpect- 
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AT SUNSET 


edly, by visualizing for the beholder the idea of 
heat. As it is almost impossible to show heat 
in a picture, he showed things being made cool, 
and the idea was unmistakable. <A child water- 
ing the grass; a thunder-storm with flowers, 
leaves and grasses dejectedly drooping; the 
same scene with everything alive and upright and 
fairly smiling, the sun just beginning to glisten 
on the wet leaves and grass; and one stunning 
picture of a single rose with dew on it, formed 
this section. 

Fall was pictured with a wind-storm drifting 
the leaves, with a gardener making a brush- 
pile under bare trees and setting fire to them, 
with several girls picking nuts from beneath a 
hickory-tree, and with a gorgeous sunset seen 
through branches nearly bare. 

These sixteen pictures were picked from two 
hundred and seven exposures! You can believe 
they were a fine collection, but what you cannot 
imagine, unless you try it yourself, is the pleas- 
ure and satisfaction the maker had from his 
year’s work, and the eagerness with which he 
looked for results with every exposure. 

The other worker, a woman, took all outdoors 
for her field — her results lacked the one point 
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of showing the same thing under different cir- 
cumstances, but had the great advantage of 
taking her out into the country in search of her 
material. She had a book with fifty pictures, 
and her idea was less to show the four seasons 
than to show the whole year. And to make 
four pictures every month, and have each one 
show a little progress towards the birth of the 
spring-flowers or the total death or rather sleep 
of winter, took considerable figuring. I could 
not manage a catalog of her entire book, but I 
do remember a particularly beautiful snow- 
picture which showed the melting of the icicles, 
the pools of water under the eaves, as the natural 
stalactites dripped, dripped away, and also a 
lovely conception of a sunrise on a lake, in which 
the sun, driving the morning mists away, was so 
well rendered that an explanatory title was 
entirely unnecessary — something one can say 
for few pictures showing the sun near the hori- 
zon, as most might be morning 07 evening. 

And to you, as to these, I suggest the attempt 
to picture the seasons. Go out and make a 
series of pictures which shall show the weather, 
the moods of Mother Nature, her changes from 
day to day, week to week, and month to month. 
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THE WATER-SPRITES 


If both of the plans just described seem to 
you to promise too much in effort and difficulty, 
try a simple series of four, eight or twelve pic- 
tures of the same subject, expressing in these 
pictures the spirit of the seasons. Much of the 
success of this apparently simple plan will 
depend on the choice of a subject. The most 
natural choice is, perhaps, something growing, as 
a tree. And certain trees, which have other 
marked seasonal changes beside that of leaves 
and no leaves, make very good compositions for 
this work. A peach-tree, for instance, in bloom, 
then in fruit, then bare-limbed and finally snow- 
covered, can show much more of seasonal change 
than an oak, which lacks both the flowering and 
the large fruit. 

Your one subject for several pictures need not 
be in your back-yard — since you will take a 
year to get results you can well afford to travel 
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a bit three or four times a season to get the very 
best subject. Nor need you be limited to a single 
object, considering a tree as an object. A whole 
garden, a landscape, a brook, a river, a street, 
may be made the nail on which you hang your 
idea. Nor need you depend on inanimate sub- 
jects. Why not a child, or a group of children, 
showing in both dress and activity the change 
in seasons’ One of my cherished groups of 
pictures shows my small son in four poses, which 
are entitled, somewhat flourishingly, ‘ Smiles of 
the Seasons.” These four pictures are in panel, 
one above the other. At the top, he has climbed 
a tree, and stands in a crotch of the limbs, smil- 
ing — it is Spring. Summer shows him in an 
old swing — bare-armed and lightly-clothed — 
but still smiling. Autumn finds him in the 
country, both arms full of goldenrod, and grin- 
ning happily over their fuzzy tops at me, and 
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Winter puts snow beneath his feet, an overcoat 
and cap upon him, and lets him throw a snow- 
ball at his poor old father, who caught it — 
with the camera. 

Why not a cat and kittens, a setter and her 
pups’ Why nota grown person’ —a young girl 
can surely express the seasons in clothes and 
poses. ‘The subjects are everywhere, ready for 
you to choose, and if you choose wisely you may 
make a series of pictures as dear to you as are 
those of my boy to me, and may easily be far 
more successful in showing the spirit of the sea- 
sons than I was. 

Try to get into your pictures something be- 
sides technical excellence and good pictorial 
composition. Have both of these factors at their 
very best — or as near perfection as you can 
come — but have, besides, something of the real 
spirit of winter, of summer, of spring, and of 
autumn in the photographs. 

You won't find it the easiest thing in the 
world to do. For every photograph which has 
an inner meaning, which bears upon its face a 
something which is beyond words to describe, 
which really expresses a thought, a feeling, a 
mood, there are a thousand, aye, ten thousand, 
good technical photographs, as devoid of spirit 
as a shoe-advertisement is of poetry ! 

But, just because you are entering on a 
‘ampaign to capture with lens and _ sensitive 
emulsion something of Nature and her truly 
wonderful birth, growth and final sleep, through- 
out the year, don’t neglect the value in photo- 
graphic knowledge to be obtained in the operation. 
Make notes, voluminous notes, not only of 
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time of day and year, plate, stop, exposure and 
atmospheric conditions, but comparative notes 
with other similar attempts; strive to put on 
paper something of the reasons for pictorial suc- 
cess or failure, as well as success or failure 
photographic. So shall you make of your ex- 
periment not only a matter of interest, an absorb- 
ing pursuit, and a reason for the maintenance of 
your otherwise, perhaps, neglected camera, but 
a course of instruction in both photography 
and in art. There is no presumption in the 
thought — art is for the student as well as for 
the artist. No man struggles faithfully for ex- 
pression of his thought, whether it be with 
chisel, pencil, lens and plate, or hammer and 
nails and boards, but reaps a reward. You 
may produce nothing worthy of note or even of 
notice from an artistic standpoint, yet, if your 
trials are faithful and your purpose earnest, you 
‘annot help but learn something of art, if only 
her difficulty. 

The mere material dollars-and-cents good you 
may obtain can hardly come otherwise than 
through the lecture-, article- or lantern-slide- 
fields. Yet it should not be difficult to pay for 
the materials used in such a year’s work, if the 
end at all justify the outlay. The merely pretty 
landscape is a drug on the market. The series 
of pictures which tells a story is always salable — 
and not the less so that it tells a story of land- 
scape. The landscape-photographs are then 
more than landscapes; they are chapters in a 
tale ; and for such photographs editors are for- 
ever on a still-hunt. 

There are in such a study certain things which 
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one had best leave untried. There is no use 
wasting time and patience after the photo- 
graphically impossible, of course. But neither 
is there any use wasting time after the pic- 
torially impossible. So that a group of trees 
covered with blossoms may be most highly 
attractive to the eye and sing of spring in no 
uncertain tones, and yet may be so grouped and 
arranged that, from the standpoint of balance, 
unity of composition and line, they are impossi- 
ble. To work to the very best advantage, 
therefore, you must have some knowledge of 
pictorial composition as well as of photographic 
operations to start with. This need not be ex- 
tensive nor difficult to secure; a careful reading 
of a few chapters of any good book on composi- 
tion — say Poore — will give you the rudiments. 
But the spectacle of some poor and deluded 
mortal trying to make a picture out of material 
which is utterly unsuitable for pictorial composi- 
tion, when all around him is a wealth of real 
material just crying out to be sought for and 
used, is not edifying — hence the caution. 
There are two things which are never shown 
successfully in a photograph — or but once in a 
blue moon. One is high noon on a sultry day ; 
the other, the golden glow of morning or evening 
sunlight across a lawn or field. The limitations 
of the camera and sensitive material step in and 
forbid the rendition of sunlight with any great 
degree of verisimilitude, even as those of pig- 
ment and canvas make sunlight the despair of 
the painter. Noon, the most unfortunate time 
for making photographs, seems particularly under 
the ban of the pictorialist — dense, squat 
shadows and a blank sky are never attractive in 
a photograph, yet a darkened sky and lighter 





shadows are so obviously untruthful to this 
time and condition that they do not carry any 
degree of conviction, no matter how attractively 
titled. It is respectfully suggested, therefore, 
that high noon and flecks of sunlight be con- 
sidered much as incidentals to a picture, and 
not comprised in the titles, or used as the sub- 
jects of any extensive attempts. You will have 
difficulty enough with the storm, the rain, the 
mist, with sunrise and sunset, with bloom of 
flower and scattering leaves, with wind-rocked 
trees and drifting snow, without going after any- 
thing more difficult. 

But don’t start out afraid of the difficulty ! 
If it were easy to do, it would carry neither in- 
terest nor instruction — the whole beauty of the 
idea is that it is difficult, that it has infinite 
possibilities of variation, and that it is a field 
open to every one with a camera — given only 
the will to do. 

[ Mr. CLaupy has put into splendid form some 
very valuable suggestions on a topic which is to 
be the subject of one of our future monthly com- 
petitions. The Editor feels that the greatest 
value of these contests lies in the preparation 
which they entail, thus ensuring that the camer- 
ist who competes shall work for a definite object 
and develop his own resourcefulness. We are 
publishing the paper now in order that all may 
decide on a concrete scheme of work and be able 
to secure the picture or pictures representing the 
fall season this year. Probably the month set 
for closing will be late in 1913. Certainly a 
date so far in advance will give everyone suffi- 
cient time for painstaking work and the opportu- 
nity to make over any subjects which do not 
result quite successfully on a first trial— Editor. ] 
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Panchromatic Plates for Landscape Work 
MALCOLM DEAN MILLER, A.B., M.D. 


OST workers are now fairly familiar 
Me the common (or erythrosin) type 

of so-called orthochromatic or isochro- 
matic plates. Those who are not will find 
the whole question authoritatively discussed by 
R. James Wallace, in a booklet entitled “ Iso- 
chromatic Landscape Photography.” This bro- 
chure was reviewed briefly in PHoro-Era last 
fall. Copies of it may be obtained at most 
dealers’. Few, however, have taken the trouble 
to master the panchromatic (or total-spectrum- 
sensitive) plate. This unwillingness is due to a 
variety of misconceptions which it is the purpose 
of this article to clear away ; for the red-sensi- 
tive plate offers so many advantages that its use 
should be the rule with all serious advanced 
workers who desire correct values. 

The iso. plate is indeed a great improvement 
over the plain plate, for its greatest sensitiveness 
(setting aside for the moment the extraordinary 
effect of the blue on ail plates) is to the green- 
ish-yellow in nature. During the spring and 
the early summer, when this color predominates 
in the foliage, a wonderful improvement results 
from its use, because we recognize, if we think 
at all on the subject, that the trees are bright 
and should not be represented as nearly black in 
the print. The plate, however, renders rather 
a steep scale of gradation and requires ample 
exposure and careful development in a weak 
(diluted) solution to give a harmonious negative. 
Later in the season, when the leaves have formed 
more chlorophyll, the prevailing color is no longer 
yellow-green, but blue-green, and to this tone the 
iso. plate is much less sensitive. Hence the results 
grow harsher and less satisfactory, compelling 
the worker to double or to triple the expo- 
sure called for by our tables in order to allow 
the ultra-violet (which is reflected in immense 
quantities from all objects in the landscape) to 
fill in the missing shadow-detail. This difficulty 
is a real one, and is made more embarrassing by 
the use of the ray-filter, which dims down the 
blue in all shadows. Thus we are still con- 
fronted by false values in the negative, particu- 
larly as the plate fails to record the red which is 
a component of yellow light, though it gives a 
dense deposit for the brighter (yellowish-green) 
component of green light. The result, in prac- 
tice, is that the trees print too light, as if cov- 
ered with snow. Such a color-record is often 
said to be over-corrected by the filter used ; 
when, as a matter of fact, it is underexposed or 
overdeveloped, or both. 


It is often objected that there are so few reds 
in nature that the use of a red-sensitive plate is 
unnecessary. I have already referred to the 
red component of yellow, and I give herewith 
a reproduction of a print made from the red- 
filter negative (blue printing-plate) of a three- 
color set by William H. Kunz. Examination 





of this picture will prove that red light is re- 
flected to an extraordinary extent by objects in 
the landscape. This misconception regarding 
red-sensitiveness, then, should be corrected ; but 
to clinch the matter it may be well to quote 
from “ Real Orthochromatism,” published by 
an English firm which makes a specialty of 
panchromatic plates. 

“ Take two pieces of colored fabric, a bright 
green and a yellow, and look at them through 
a green screen. You will see at once that 
compared with the yellow the green has become 
too light. The cause of this needs a little ex- 
planation. 

“A thing is yellow because it absorbs the 
blue from white light, and does not reflect it. 
So that all the rest of white light, except blue, 
is what we call yellow. That is to say, yellow 
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is white light minus blue. Gas-light, for in- 
stance, is yellow because it does not contain so 
much blue as the daylight with which it is com- 
pared. But white light contains red and green 
and blue (blue-violet). So that if we take away 
blue from white light, we have only red and 
green light left. That is, red light and green 
light together make yellow light. An object is 
yellow because it reflects the red portion and the 
green portion of white light but not the blue 
portion. But a red-blind plate will not see the 
red in yellow but only the green, and conse- 
quently it will see a bright-green thing as too 
light compared with a yellow thing, just as you 
see it through the green screen. 

“Ifa red-sensitive plate is used, it records 
not only the green in yellows, but also the red, 
and consequently yellows do not appear the 
same as greens, but lighter.” 

That the foregoing quotation is sound will be 
seen by examining the illustration of the ice- 
wagon which offered me a convenient bright- 





yellow test-object. The negative was made on a 
Wratten Panchromatie plate through an old 
“ Ideal” ray-filter with 1/25 second at F/6.5, 
at 2 p.m. on March 15. Note particularly the 
light tone of the yellow paint in shadow, the 
dark tone of the shaded blue interior of the 
ragon, and the atmospheric effect of the sky. 
The values, although not absolute, are almost 
as the eye sees them — certainly far superior to 
those recorded by any ordinary ortho. plate. 


This brings us to the next misconception — that 
regarding ray-filters. The worker who is ac- 
customed to iso. plates fears that he must get 
new screens for red-plates. This is not al- 
ways so. The unscreened ortho. plate is little 
improvement over the plain plate, but the pan- 
chromatic gives results without a filter equiva- 
lent to those obtained on an iso. plate with a 
light-colored filter requiring four to six times 
the unscreened exposure. Better still, this same 
five-times screen can be used with the panchro- 
matic plate and will require only about twice the 
unscreened exposure. Refer again to the illus- 
tration of the ice-cart and note the improvement 
in values over the results you have been getting. 
But if the worker really desires absolute render- 
ing of values, there is available on the American 
market a screen constructed by R. James 
Wallace. It is sold either as ** Wallace’s Visual 
Luminosity” or as “ Ingento, Series B.” It 





requires an exposure-increase of eight times, and 
is accurately adapted to all plates which are 
really panchromatic, that is, sensitive to all 
colors. As an example, I give herewith a re- 
production from a negative made on a Cramer 
Spectrum plate through this particular filter. 
And now for our last misconception — that 
panchromatic plates are too difficult to work. 
The beginner, of course, has no business to ex- 
periment with this class of material, but the 
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advanced amateur has little excuse not to use it. 
The problem of darkroom-illumination has been 
most cheaply solved by Lumiére’s Virida Papers 
for use with Autochromes. A light which will 
not fog the emulsion of these plates is safe 
enough; in fact, I have developed panchromatic 
plates directly in front of this light without 
covering the tray at any time. The results are 
fog-free, as you can judge from the ice-cart 
sample. Any rapid, clear-working developer 
may be used. Kunz’s formula, reprinted in 
“ The Crucible” for May, 1911, is one of the 
best; but there is no need to change from your 
favorite if it develops in from three to five 
minutes and does not produce chemical fog. 
Only be sure you keep the negative on the soft- 
contrast side. If you overdevelop, you will be 
unable to print out the values which are visible 
by transmitted light. 

Photography, it seems to me, has scarcely be- 





gun to till one of its most profitable fields, the 
proper rendering of texture as well as of light 
and shade. This study depends for its success 
upon the comprehension of values and the under- 
standing of how best to reproduce them. It is 
throwing away our best agent to neglect pan- 
chromatic plates, which are particularly useful 
for autumn foliage. Their superiority is shown 
not only in rendering the primaries, but also in 
getting the correct values in the tertiaries, such 
as the many shades of brown in leaves and tree- 
trunks. The V. L. filter is quite satisfactory 
for all autumn tints. 

In a subsequent paper I shall deal in extenso 
with the rendering of clouds and foregrounds in 
one exposure on a single plate. I hope to pre- 
sent a complete and comprehensive series of 
illustrations showing just how best to accomplish 
the desired result with all the devices available 
for the purpose. 
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The Organization and Management of a Camera Club 


H. LADD WALFORD 


RGANIZATION is one of the most 

potent factors in human progress. From 

time immemorial man has advanced 
socially and intellectually through this benign 
influence. A retrospect of history alone shows 
magnificent examples of this theory. The in- 
crease in the mental scope of the human race 
and the centralizing of its power through all the 
ages since primitive man came, bears testimony 
to the aggregation of mind and energy. That 
wonderful wall of China, extending along miles 
of the ancient kingdom of Buddha; the pyra- 
mids of Cheops towering o’er the vast desert of 
the land of the lotus; the architectural monu- 
ments of the Greek and Roman empires or the 
splendid engineering triumphs of our own cen- 
tury —all attest the grand principle of the 
massing together of man’s power to work har- 
moniously in congregation. 

But this matter of the embodiment of talent 
and resource of many has not alone been mani- 
fested in the material world. The ethical side 
of human nature has likewise been enriched and 
propagated until it is but second nature in these 
days of hurry and achievement to turn to organi- 
zation for stimulus and direction. 

Applying all this, it is the purpose of this article 
to deal with the organization and management of 
a camera club. It shall be the purpose of the 
writer to make the whole range of the subject 
as comprehensive as possible. Of course con- 
ditions are varied in different localities, and no 
set rules can be laid down. It is hoped that in 
the whole subject may be found much that will 
benefit those who are interested. 

In these days, when photography has become 
almost a household necessity, and when every- 
day life is punctuated with pictorial oppor- 
tunities, is there any wonder that the use of the 
camera should lead to means of enlightenment 
and advancement? The memory of events 
which have moved the world or which have been 
milestones in our career are best brought to 
mind by our mental conceptions of how they 
looked. Pictures are history itself, and history 
is life. We can no more do without pictures 
than we can without printing. It has always 
been man’s habit to portray in some form of 
picture that which was uppermost in his mind. 
Thus, early man carved upon rude stone the 
picture of his god. Later he used the hieroglyph 
and papyrus. Then came the illumined scrolls 
of the church, and he has gone on and on in his 





desire to portray by pictures until to-day photo- 
graphy is probably the highest development of 
pictured life. 

Have you ever noticed when several persons 
are gathered together that if the conversation 
lags or interest seems to be passive, if someone 
suddenly says, * Here are some pictures,” an 
almost electrical effect is produced? People 
will look at pictures by the hour when no 
amount of reading-matter will content them. 
It is the mental enjoyment which the eye has 
the power of transmitting to our mind. The 
‘amera is one of the greatest boons which manu- 
facturing genius has bestowed upon us. We 
hardly stop to consider the mighty advance 
which the photographic art has made from the 
days when man had only the brush and the 
pencil. As the pictures which archeological 
research are revealing to-day have unlocked the 
past, so will the pictures which our children are 
making to-lay show to posterity what manners 
and customs of the present are like. There can 
be no more enterprising gathering of persons 
than those who have for their ambition the mak- 
ing and the study of pictures. There should be 
a camera club in every city and town where a 
constituency exists. It is as necessary, perhaps, as 
the work of the school and of the church, for it 
does in a small way the work of both in eduea- 
ting the moral mind in the good and the beautiful. 

Of all the senses with which we are endowed, 
that of sight is the most wonderful. It reflects 
upon our soul the beauties of the universe and is 
the key to the heart. The educational features 
of a camera club are many. Besides being one 
of the most pleasing of the physical sciences, 
photography has a distinct pull on the associa- 
tions of daily life. Never before were there so 
many users of the camera. The industry has 
developed a field to which simplicity is the 
approach. Photography is a household educator 
to child and parent alike. With the use of the 
‘amera, untold regions of research are brought 
into discussion. The child sees new objects in 
the pictures which he captures unwittingly in 
the wonderful film, and his eyes are opened to a 
new beauty and love of nature each day. 

A camera club will attract persons of refine- 
ment and culture, because to love pictures is to 
love nature and to be instilled with the apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful in life. A camera club will 
afford help to the beginner in the art of photo- 
graphy and the keen delight of advancement for 
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the more advanced worker. This is progress 
for all. Another valuable asset of such a club 
is the opportunity for the interchange of ideas. 
Photography requires much experimentation, 
and the results of others’ experience are always 
at hand in a club. The best photographer learns 
something new every day — many times from one 
less schooled than himself. Again, a new mem- 
ber has someone upon whom he may lean in 
times of perplexity. 

There is also an ethical value to the organiza- 
tion of a camera club in a community. Such a 
club will have for its precepts matters of a high, 
moral tone. It will stand for the best in the 
life of the community in which it is formed. 
While it offers to the young a pleasant pastime, 
it encourages the highest ideals in thought and 
speech. It will attract them from poorer pur- 
suits to a better occupation of their leisure. It 
is strange that to-day with hundreds of thousands 
of amateur photographers throughout the land 
there should be so few camera organizations. 
The latest compilation shows that there are but 
fifty-six photographic clubs and associations in 
the United States and some of these are adjuncts 
to regular art-schools. Certainly the time is ripe 
to encourage the formation of more. The ma- 
terial is at every hand. Hundreds of cities and 
towns will be reached by this appeal in the 


interest of the art. The forming of such a club 
need not mean elub-life in the general sense of 
that word. Such a club need not seduce young 
people from their homes too much, for the under- 
lying structure of a camera club is cf a different 
character than that of many others. Unlike many 
purely social organizations, a club of camera- 
workers is imbued primarily with the spirit of 
study, and in addition has a good time when 
occasion offers. 

For purposes of convenience we shall divide 
the subject into four or five general heads which 
will cover the whole matter. We shall discuss 
after purpose and needs the equipment of a 
vamera club and follow this up with the matter 
of management. In conclusion, the financial 
aspect and the real work of a club will be con- 
sidered. 

Having already spoken at some length on the 
purposes, we shall next treat equipment. Al- 
though proper equipment is necessary, there is a 
wide range in its ensemble. It would be folly 
to hold the necessary appurtenances of a large 
club up as a model to a young one, and it would 
be equally futile to expect a club of some fifty or 
more members to get along with a small outfit in 
one room. We shall treat equipment on the 
large scale so as to bring out the many points of 
usage which are to be had. Smaller clubs can 
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select from the whole that which is suited to 
their local and individual needs. 

A large club of several years’ standing will 
naturally have a complete outfit. The splendid 
equipment in such large camera clubs as those of 
New York, Chicago and Boston should not dis- 
courage those forming the nucleus of a new club. 
The point to be brought out is that if there is 
hearty cooperation the rest will come in good 
time. It is more than probable that members of 
a new club will be willing to give the use of their 
own apparatus for a time until the club is able to 
buy for itself. Almost everyone has at home 
articles which will help fit up a club-room. 

The location of a club is of importance. Al- 
though scanty funds may handicap the selection 
ot some * best’ location, the idea of rooms in a 
modern office-building should be striven for. 
The club-idea is expressed in a large building 
far more than in a private house. The latter 
may seem to offer a homelike atmosphere, yet it 
lacks the business aspect to be found in a neatly- 
appointed room in a downtown building, as well 
as a central location in town. It is better to 
have one medium-sized room in a downtown 
building than a whole tenement in a residential 
district ; besides, a member takes a certain pride 
in his club and pleasure in showing his friends 
over it. It has an individuality all its own, 
apart from the home. Then try to locate near 
as many main car-lines as possible and as 
near the civic center as money will allow. An 
elevator to the club-room is a great convenience, 
but cannot always be had. If janitor-service is 
not to be had for the price of the rent, individual 
members may take turns as janitor until the club 
gets on its feet. 

The darkroom is the first item. Much has 
been written upon this subject and diagrams 
galore have been set forth upon it. Three salient 
points are of importance in a darkroom — ven- 
tilation, the entrance and the plumbing. A 
darkroom should be built as far from the cup- 
board idea as possible. It should be built into 
the room complete and portable. This type 
costs more at first, but saves in the end. There 
should be bottom air-draughts and light-capped 
ventilating chimneys on the roof. This will allow 
a steady air current. Nothing is more fateful to 
good work, especially in the summer time, than 
hot, stuffy darkrooms. The plumbing should be 
open and frequent cut-offs should be placed 
along the pipes. If the club is a small one, a 
galvanized iron or enamel sink will serve; whereas 
a larger one, if needed, may be made of thick 
planks bolted together, with lead calking in the 
joints and painted inside with black varnish. 
Such a sink will last for years. Try to have a 





dark maze or zig-zag entrance to the darkroom 


if space will permit. Although a door is all 
right, it is inconvenient for another to enter the 
room if one is working therein. Even a small 
maze with a curtain is better than a door. 

The workroom should be made as convenient 
There should be handy places for 
printing-frames, graduates and scales. A strong 
table finds its place in the workroom. On it is 
the print-trimmer or a press. Receptacles for 
waste should be at hand and there should be 
drying-places for films, plates and prints. A 
good film-dryer is made like a cage out of pigeon- 
wire, and in it the strips may be suspended from 
clips along wires at the top. Another device, 
which is good for drying prints, is made of frames 
covered with cheesecloth and set to run like 
drawers. 

In a small club-room the workroom must also 
be the studio, Partitioned off with several stand- 
ing screens and a curtain, a section of the room 
near the best light will do admirably. Perhaps 
a studio camera may be bought for the club on 
shares to be paid off later by the club. Current 
literature should be at hand. If this cannot be 
afforded by the club, members will no doubt 
contribute theirs after reading it themselves, 
The matter in such journals as PHoTo—ERA is 
never old for practical use. <A set of technical 
books is of course a valuable asset, but it can be 
dispensed with at first. 

No definite scheme can be given for individual 
lockers. The accompanying illustrations show 
those in the Providence Camera Club which have 
been in use for years. A great deal of time is 
saved by economy of space, and the picture 
shown of the interior rigging of one of these 
lockers is well worth studying. Not an inch of 
space is lost and everything is handy. Over 
forty of these lockers have been ingeniously fixed 
like those in the cut. A small heater should be 
placed conveniently in the room to be used for 
heating developers in the winter time and for 
general cooking on luncheon-nights. The screens 
spoken of in connection with the studio may 
serve a double purpose by being made available 
for hanging photographs upon at exhibitions. 
They should be painted a gray tint. The walls 
of the room may also be screened for hanging 
prints. One of the accompanying pictures shows 
these screens in place during an _ exhibition. 
They were, as will be seen, placed between the 
windows of the rooms and pictures were hung on 
both sides of them. 

There are many schemes for laying out an 
enlarging-room for bromides or for lantern-slides. 
A north light is the best and a simple way is 
to adjust a sky-reflector by means of a hinged 


as possible. 
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board on which is a sheet of white cardboard 
and thus throw the light through one of the 
windows into the enclosed area. A darkroom may 
be so built as to allow a section near a window 
to be thus used. Have the developing-light in 
a box over which curtains of orange and ruby 
fabric are hung. If the camera is set upon a 
shelf with runs on it, it will serve for both kinds 
of work. If there is no space for a separate 
room for this work, it may be done by the light 
of the workroom by using the camera against 
an ordinary window. This method is somewhat 
longer and the operator cannot dodge the print 
while it is being exposed. A shallow drawer for 
unexposed paper is a handy affair in the bromide- 
room or in that where contact-printing is done. 

We now come to the management of a camera 
club. It is an important department of the club- 
life and one upon which the suecess of the club 
depends. No matter how strong may be the 
enthusiasm among the members, if the club is 
poorly managed, if matters important for its 
welfare are left to arrange themselves, the whole 
body will become involved in disputes and 
factional fights. The most important thing is 
to have an orderly and harmonious system of 
government. This system must be simple yet 
thoroughly effective. 

A group of amateur photographers having the 


common idea of forming a club should arrange 
to meet at one of the leader’s houses. The choos- 
ing of a head officer or president together with 
an advisory board provides for about all the 
machinery needed. Most of the clubs now have 
this form of management and it has proved 
satisfactory. The Providence Camera Club, 
which is the second oldest camera club in the 
country, has an admirable system of officers. 
An outline of its methods may not be amiss here. 
The club-members annually elect a president, 
vice-president, secretary, treasurer and four 
members of an executive committee. The com- 
mitteemen serve for two years. There are 
twelve members on this committee, and by the 
method of election eight experienced members 
are left each year to initiate the newly-elected 
four. The president is a member of the com- 
mittee, as are also the other general officers. It 
will be seen that by this method the personnel of 
the head committee is constantly changing and 
that all the members have opportunity to serve. 
In this club there are no caucuses for election. 
All members have the privilege of open nomina- 
tion from the floor. A majority vote elects and 
the choice of the whole club is obtained. Several 
sub-committees are necessary to carry out the 
work of the club. This list must vary according 
to the needs of the individual club. The more 
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important ones will suggest themselves. There 
should be a room-committee whose duty it is to 
look out for the general care of the club property 
and see that things are kept in repair and in 
order. An entertainment-committee also is to 
be desired. To this body may be entrusted the 
matter of suggestions for keeping the club ani- 
mated, to provide for various lectures, discussions 
or other forms of diversion which the club may 
enter into. A publicity-committee must not be 
forgotten in the list, if the club is to receive its 
share in the columns of the press. This com- 
mittee must see to it that all outings of the club 
are written up for the photographic publications 
and that all the publicity obtainable is credited 
to the organization. Upon the efforts of this 
committee depend in a large measure the stand- 
ing of the club in the community. Keep ever- 
lastingly at it, seeing that the doings of the club 
get into print, that people may appreciate that 
there is enterprise and life in their local camera 
club. Only in this way will the general public 
know what is being done. 

A new-members committee has work to do 
too. New members keep the club alive. There 
are constantly changes of occupation which draw 
good members away. _New-member work should 
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be going on all the time. Resignations are to be 
expected and should be provided against. Card- 
catalogs should be kept of prospective mem- 
bers. In the Providence club the new-members 
committee this. In some instance this 
committee goes to the stockhouses and gets lists 
of * desirables.”” When the committeemen are 
about the club-room, particularly at exhibition- 
times, the work of getting desirable new members 
is in progress. There are endless ways to get 
additions to club-membership. If a member is 
at work with a camera and sees a brother-worker 
he can often interest him in his club, bring him 
there for an inspection, and perhaps get him to 
join. Many photographers never realize how 
much they missed until they joined a live club 
of amateur photographers. 

Cooperation is essential to growth and progress 
in a camera club. The officers should take the 
responsibility of keeping in touch with the indi- 
vidual members and encourage each to become a 
factor in club-work. The one-man idea should 
not be allowed to dominate in the doings of the 
organization. Many.clubs are ruined when they 
really have a bright future before them by the 
existence of cliques which sap the cooperative 
spirit and make for discord. At the times of 
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general exhibitions, each member, no matter how 
humble, should be urged to put in his or her 
work and the same should be accorded as promi- 
nent a place as that of the most presumptuous. 

Meetings should never be held in secret, for 
this gives the impression that the subject under 
discussion is not for the benefit of all. Although 
members not on committees may not enter into 
discussion at committee-meetings, they should be 
asked, when present, to sit and listen. Often 
a word from one such will help in solving real 
problems of the club’s welfare. 

There are times when a general meeting of all 
the members should be called to get the desires 
of the club as a whole. I know of one club 
where such meetings are held often and the 
members sit round in a circle and in turn are 
obliged to say something for the good of the club. 
No limit is put to this talk. Both complaints 
and praise are welcome, and it is wonderful 
what a wealth of well-meaning criticism comes 
to hand. These meetings do real good and the 
club benefits and knows that it is pleasing all. 

The question whether to allow women to be- 
long is sometimes raised. A camera club com- 
posed of both sexes is highly advisable. Women- 
photographers are painstaking workers, in the 
first place, and they contribute largely of their 
time in carrying out their club-duties, in the 
second place. They not only add tone to a club, 
but they are also keen competitors and interested 
factors in advancement of club-matters. They 
also take a large share in the entertainment-side 
of the club’s life. 

The social aspect of the camera club must 
also be considered. Youall know the old adage 
about all work and no play. This applies here. 
Even so pleasant a pastime as photography be- 
comes monotonous at times, if robbed of diversion. 
Troubles come in photography, as all well know 
who may have tried some new process for the 
first time. The kind of diversion proper in a 
camera club is worth some few words here. This 
matter comes within the scope of the entertain- 
ment-committee but the subject has so many 
sides that it will bear discussion apart. Smokers 
are a pleasant form of diversion in the long 
winter evenings. It is a pretty good plan to 
have it generally understood that on certain 
nights of the month there will be something stir- 
ring at the rooms. A Saturday night is a good 
time. The men are usually down street and will 
drop in for a chat or for a little luncheon if it is 
provided. This habit will soon become fixed, 
and will strengthen the life of the club. Mem- 
bers should be’ provided with a place to play a 
game of whist if they see fit. Let the table be 
in some corner where it will not interfere with 


those who may want to read. Two good house- 
rules are never to allow: (1) games of chance 
or (2) intoxicants in the club-rooms. 

A final word as to management. Cleanliness 
is most important. Keep the club-rooms bright 
and clean. See that waste papers are thrown 
into a suitable receptacle. The first impression 
received by a stranger on coming into your 
club-rooms may be the means of securing him as 
a member. Generally, those who are interested 
in photography are persons of refinement, and 
naturally a slovenly club-room will not enhance 
the club in their estimation. Lights and water 
are two essential cares of a camera club. Both 
cost money and they should be conserved. If 
the member who happens to be the last to leave 
the rooms sees to it that all the lights are out 
and all water turned off, the problem is solved. 
Wasteful use is another matter for care and 
constant discretion. 

The money-problem in a camera club is prob- 
ably the hardest factor to handle of any. In 
most clubs this matter is constantly before the 
executive branch of the club. Rent is coming 
due, the dues of the individual members are in 
arrears, and what is to be done?’ There is no 
safe rule for handling the finances in this sort of 
aclub. It must be threshed out by each. The 
seriousness should, however, not be allowed to 
deter its obligation. Properly managed, all will 
come out right. The assets of a camera club 
may be, generally speaking, derived from three 
sources, viz., fees, dues and locker-rents. There 
may be, at odd times, means to increase the 
capital of the club-treasury, but only these three 
may be relied upon. Excessive rent should not 
be paid. The club, to start with, may not be in 
the most expensive location, for that would be 
folly. Some of the older structures where rent 
is cheaper will serve, and the few inconveniences 
may be put up with for a while until the club 
gets on its feet. A club must start humbly and 
grow. To begin with, a good light room at 
fifteen dollars a month will do nicely. Twenty 
members as a nucleus, each one promising ten 
dollars a year, will pay expenses. Of course 
this will not furnish the rooms, but where there 
is enterprise and a will, various individual mem- 
bers can attend to that feature by moving in 
some of their personal photographic utilities. 
The cooperation of the lady-members will help 
make the place attractive. Rugs and carpets 
are not needed and a library will come later. 
The lack of facilities need not impair enthu- 
siasm, as the cameras of the members and pic- 
tures are the main assets. 

Lockers will let at a yearly rate of one dollar 
and a half and may be made very simply at 
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first. Later, if capital allows, the portable ones 
now manufactured may be added. Once paid 
for, these are a source of constant income and 
cost nothing to maintain. Dues should be pay- 
able as often as quarterly so that there may be 
few arrears. A new camera club can have little 
credit to offer to its members. If an entrance 
fee of two or three dollars extra is asked this 
will prove a good source of revenue. In the 
Providence club the dues are eight dollars a 
year and an admission-fee of five dollars is 
charged, including the dues for the first quarter. 
Other sources of income may perhaps be found. 
Some member may have a stereopticon which 
he will allow the club to rent. A view-camera 
of large size offers opportunities at a dollar a 
day. Churches and schools are all the time 
looking for lectures, These may be given under 
the auspices of the club or provided for others 
at nominal cost and the slides obtained from 
New York. There must be generosity towards 
the new club if it is to thrive. 

Certainly a newly-formed club can pay no 
salaries for the services of its officers and the 
practice is not good even in a larger organiza- 
tion except where the duties involve the whole 
time of a person. If the club grows and be- 
comes firmly established a janitor may be hired 
to clean and care for the rooms. The treasurer 
should take special care to guard against a deficit 
during the summer months, because at this sea- 
son interest wanes. The rent must be paid at 
this time, just as in winter when the club-rooms 
are populated. Members are away on their 
racations and need their money for a good time. 
Dues of a camera club are not on their minds. 
As the dues are payable in advance (or ought to 
be), if a good balance is found at the beginning 
of summer there will be no trouble to get along 
until fall. 

In all the lists of ardent amateur photo- 
graphers there surely ought to be enough to 
form a camera club in every city and town 
where other conditions are equal. There is no 
need of money at first. Get together just the 
same and have meetings; the club will grow 
afterwards, Club-rooms will come in time. 

The work and the results accomplished are 
the final matters of consideration, and various 
methods of club-activity will be spoken of that 
may serve as a guide to those who may con- 
template forming themselves into a camera club. 
Here again no definite plan can be outlined to 
meet various parts of the country. Such plans 
must be studied with reference to the locality. 
There are, however, a few salient features ap- 
plicable to all. One of the strongest essentials 
of a camera club is to have something doing all 


the time. Exhibitions are the indicators of a 
club’s occupation. It is through display of this 
sort that outsiders are brought into contact with 
work of a club and, many times, induced to join 
its ranks. Every club should have at least one 
annual exhibition and this occasion can be made 
the means of drawing together persons interested 
in photographic work. 

The annual exhibition of the Providence 
Camera Club has been for years an event in the 
art-world of that Rhode Island city. It annu- 
ally elicits favorable comment in the press and 
is attended by over a thousand people. The 
annual shows of the Boston Camera Club and 
the New York Camera Club are attractions 
which the lovers of pictures annually look for- 
ward to. The Chicago club and the Baltimore 
club, too, and most of the others have yearly 
shows of their work, which are attended by 
people generally. This shows that there is in- 
terest in the work of these organizations, that 
the public wants to see what is being done in 
photography and will patronize them liberally. 
It is fair to assume that any young club will, in 
proportion, be met more than half way by the 
local public. 

The annual exhibition is also important be- 
‘ause it offers opportunity for the publication of 
a catalog from which may be earned money 
for the club treasury. Such a publication also 
will give another means of circulating the good 
work of the club to the people of the community. 
Advertising by the tradespeople will more than 
pay for the book, and it may be made a work of 
art as well as of reference. Such a book may 
contain a roster of the club, a list of the com- 
mittees and any special notices which the club 
may desire. Properly managed, such a book 
may yield at least fifty dollars annually. 

If there is room on the walls of the club it is 
a good plan always to have a collection of prints 
hung. These may be changed from time to 
time as new ones are made. ‘This will give the 
visitor a good impression of the club, and afford 
healthy matter for comment among members. 

Another form of picture-study which is now 
being carried on among the various camera 
clubs is the print-interchange. Some fourteen 
clubs are enlisted at the present time. Each 
club has a collection of prints and they go the 
round of all the clubs for inspection and com- 
ment. Charges are only nominal for member- 
ship in this cireuit and no end of good is attained 
by each. This cireuit will be followed up the 
coming winter and information on the subject 
may be had from the Buffalo Camera Club. A 
series of this kind allows each club to see what 
its neighbor is doing and to profit by the ex- 
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ample if found worthy. At one time a lantern- 
slide exchange was carried on, and, if found 
profitable, this is pleasing means of study. 
Club-meetings are worth consideration. These 
should be held by officers of the club often 
enough to keep affairs running smoothly. The 
annual meeting will of course be held at the time 
stated in the By-Laws, but the executive com- 
mittee should meet at least once a month and 
hear the reports of the sub-committees. Repairs, 
the auditing of bills, and the election and dis- 
cussion of new members all come properly before 
this committee. Lectures should be given often. 
Men from out of town who have something to say 
should be induced to visit the club and talk on 
subjects akin to photographic work. ‘Travel- 
series may be obtained. Club-outings form no 
small part of the year’s occupation. On holidays 
or on Sundays the club may take excursions into 
pleasant fields where pictures abound, and the 
day thus be made enjoyable and profitable. 
Some clubs hold an annual outing and make it 
an event in the club-year. These and many 
others are some of the things which a club may 
do to keep up interest and stimulate the work. 
The publicity-feature must not be underesti- 
mated. It is only through this channel that the 
club may hope to grow and flourish. A young 
club particularly should get all the reading- 
notices possible in the daily press. Carefully- 
prepared articles will be kindly received by the 
editors of any paper. A Sunday editor will al- 
ways be glad to get the doings of a local club 
for the art-column. Now and then a paper will 
use a group-picture of the club on an outing. 
Notices telling of proposed trips will be inserted, 
too, if the club-secretary is willing to write 
them and see that they are sent in. The photo- 





graphic magazines of the country gladly receive 
and print monthly accounts of each club’s doings. 
All this keeps the club in the lime-light. Club- 
members all over the country like to read what 
another club is doing and, many times, pleasing 
correspondence results therefrom. 

Members of a photographic club should take 
an interest in and enter competitions, particu- 
larly with other photographic organizations. It 
is a good idea toe have prize-competitions within 
the club, for it helps the less ambitious. 

Some clubs hold monthly meetings for the dis- 
cussion of photographie topics. Different mem- 
bers take a subject in turn at these meetings 
and, much in the same manner as at a literary 
society, discuss it to the advantage of all present. 
Informality should prevail at such a meeting. 

It is now felt that this article has dealt pretty 
thoroughly with the scope of a camera club. 
Many of the paragraphs have gone into the mat- 
ter with some completeness. It 1s to be hoped that 
those who are amateur photographers will think 
over the pleasing possibilities and be urged to 
get together and form new clubs. The great 
pleasure to be gained by organization of this sort 
more than balances the weight of responsibility. 
Never before was the opportunity so advanta- 
geous, and the great photographic fraternity 
stands at the door of beautiful accomplishment 
and beckons you in. 
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LeT no man try to stand by himself and 
work out his destiny with selfishness as his in- 
strument, but let us all work shoulder to shoulder, 
the strong helping each other and uniting to 
strengthen the weak —* All for one, and one 
for all.” — Harry A. Bliss. 
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A Traditional Rhapsody 


THE réle of the critic is not always a pleasant 
one. In telling the truth he is often regarded 
as a detractor or even as an iconoclast ; but the 
serious student is always willing to learn the 
truth even though it destroy an illusion or a 
long-cherished ideal. Guided by tie opinions of 
acknowledged authorities on art, we have been 
able to appreciate their reasons for stating the 
exact truth about various works of art, particu- 
larly those the merits of which have been extolled 
beyond all reason. In pointing out the weak- 
nesses of certain well-known masterpieces in 
painting, the critics did not presume to detract 
from the master’s executive ability, but referred 
rather to the ruined condition of the work and 
the destroying influences. In many cases, par- 
ticularly in that of Turner and other members 
of the English school of painting, the responsi- 
bility for the decay of the pictures lay very 
largely with the artists themselves. They used 
fugitive colors, a very general fault among paint- 
ers of even greater renown. 

The theft of the treasured “ Mona Lisa ” or, 
as the painting is sometimes called, “ La Gio- 
conda,” has been the subject of much nonsensical 
talk by writers who have shown more ignorance 
than judgment, most of them simply repeating 
the well-known eulogy of “Mona Lisa” by 
Vasari, the painter and biographer of artists, 
who first saw the painting about three hundred 
and fifty years ago. This was about sixty years 
after the picture had been painted by Da Vinci, 
and even at that time it was in a marked state 
of deterioration. He wrote as follows: “The 
eyes have the moist radiance which we observe 
in living persons; the mouth, the lips, the red- 
ness of which blends at the corners with the rose- 
tint of the cheeks —this is not painting, but 
actual living flesh. These excellences are now 
concealed by the darkened shades, but the face 
still delights us with the wonderful charm of its 
smile.” ‘These rhapsodical comments have been 
perpetuated by art-critics up to the present day, 
regardless of the fact that the picture was 
already in a totally ruined condition many, many 
years ago. In her text-book recently published, 
on the works of the old masters, Lorinda Mun- 
son Bryant writes regarding the painting, the 
original of which she has apparently never seen : 
“Her smile alone is the wonder of critics and 
the despair of artists. Leonardo has put on 


canvas [sic] a smile that is everlasting.” The 
good lady has probably taken for granted that 
the words written by Vasari three and one-half 
centuries ago still apply to “ Mona Lisa.” Alas! 
the smile painted by Da Vinci has long since 
departed ; the one seen on the famous panel 
to-day is the work of other hands. Sara Tytler 
courageously refers to the famous painting as 
follows: * La Joconde” is now in the Louvre 
in an absolutely ruined condition. 

In his admirable work, * Studies in Pictures,” 
John C. Van Dyke — than whom there lives no 
more capable and fearless art-critic — writes of 
* Mona Lisa ” as follows: “The ‘ Mona Lisa’ is 
far removed from the picture Leonardo let pass 
from his hands. It is only a pale ghost of its 
former self. All the carnations of the face that 
Vasari tells us about have flown and given place 
to leaden hues. The subtlety of the lights and 
shades, the flow of graceful contours, the beauti- 
ful drawing of the cheeks, the forehead, and the 
throat, the charm of the costume, and the per- 
spective of the background have been worn 
away, almost scrubbed out of existence by 
cleaners’ hands and a what-not of chemicals. It 
is a wreck —a precious thing, to be sure — be- 
cause we have so little left to us by Leonardo, 
but only a beautiful wreck ! ” 


A Physical Disqualification 

HE head of a reputable firm of prescrip- 

tion-opticians confided to the Editor, not long 
ago, that he obliges his clerks to take care of 
their health so that during business-hours their 
breath need give no offence, on account of their 
unavoidable proximity to customers when ad- 
justing glasses. This goes to show how scrupu- 
lously careful other classes of professional men 
should be in similar circumstances. The dentist, 
the barber — each is obliged to work very close 
to the patient or customer, so that to do so, with- 
out the least discomfort to the person in the 
chair, he must be fastidious regarding the condi- 
tion of his breath. He must not be addicted to 
any habit which is likely to vitiate his breath, 
which, should be virtually odorless. 

Has it ever occurred to the posing-photo- 
grapher of the photographic studio that, on ac- 
count of such a possible weakness, he may 
unconsciously have driven away a customer? A 
pathetic feature of the matter is that the victim 
of the misfortune is generally the last person to 
know of his affliction. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


An Association of Amateur Photographers 
Conducted by ELIZABETH FLINT WADE 


This association, conducted under the auspices of PHOTO-ERA, and of which PHOTO-ERA is the offi- 
cial organ, is intended primarily for the benefit of beginners i in | Photography, although advanced camerists 
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photographers by giving them information, advice and criticism in the Guild pages of PHOTO-ERA and by 
personal correspondence. Membership is free and may be obtained by di name and address to 
PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston. Send astamp for complete prospectus. 
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Suggestions for the Competitions 


Tse number of amateur photographers is legion, but 
among this vast number there are really comparatively 
few who obtain not only the most enjoyment but also 
the most profit from the pursuit of this always-captiva- 
ting pastime. The real reason is not far to seek. It is 
this. Very few amateurs have any definite plan of 
work. The camera is taken on an outing, for instance, 
and is leveled indiscriminately at anything and every- 
thing. As long as one’s plates or films hold out they 
are used with a prodigal hand, and more often than not 
the outcome of a summer’s vacation is a collection of 
negatives of no artistic or commercial value, but simply 
serving to recall to memory certain scenes of an outing. 

This accumulation of plates discourages the amateur, 
for the task of making prints from them is one not to be 
particularly desired. Many amateurs would find it to 
their photographic advantage to have lettered on their 
cameras the following pertinent queries : — 

“Ts this picture worth taking? What am I going to 
do with it when taken ? ” 

The editor of this department had a most interesting 
visit recently with a past-master in the art of making 
‘“‘ worth-while’”’ pictures. The collection shown was 
worthy a place in any photographic salon. This ama- 
teur has worked at photography for years, starting with 
the wet-plate, which entailed so much labor, and yet 
even in those days his pictures were remarkable for 
detail and artistic merit. It must have been an arduous 
task to convey material to the place where the picture 
was to be made, for if water was not available it also 
had to be carried. In one instance water had to be 
taken up a very steep and rocky hill, but the resulting 
negative of the scene to be photographed was well worth 
the trouble and the labor. If one had in these days to 
sensitize his plates each time he made a negative, it is 
very readily to be seen that there would be a great 
many more worth-while pictures in the world and com- 
paratively fewer worthless negatives. 

This amateur has also a rule which he follows and 
which is one that it would be well for every amateur, 
old and young, to adopt. He has always a distinct 
object in view when he goes out to make pictures, and 
he allows nothing to deter him from that object. Possi- 
bly he has in his mind just one picture which he wishes 
to make, and he may make several negatives of that one 
subject, but of no other. This method is just what 
differentiates his pictures from the majority of pictures 
and makes them a delight to behold. 

One object of our monthly contest is to encourage the 
members of our Guild to cultivate the habit of having 
some special object in view when making pictures. We 
therefore select a special subject for each month, pub- 
lish the list at the beginning of the year so as to give 
the amateurs not only an opportunity to select the sub- 
ject or subjects which they like best, but to give them a 


definite object to work for in their picture-making. In 
addition to this, the subject itself is taken up in the 
Guild Department and suggestions for the best way of 
treating it given. Working thus along some one line, 
the amateur progresses much more rapidly and his work 
is much more valuable than when he turns his camera 
first on one thing and then on another with a reckless- 
ness and thoughtlessness which extracts money from his 
pocket and does not add anything to his reputation as 
an expert amateur. 

The subjects chosen are carefully selected, with the 
aim in view to give a wide scope, so that each amateur 
may select the field which pleases him best and in which 
he thinks he can achieve the greatest success. 

The subject this month is one which gives one unusual 
possibilities for artistic work. The misty atmosphere is 
avery helpful factor, because it softens the outlines of 
commonplace objects, so that, no matter what one’s en- 
vironment, his picture will have certain artistic qualities 
which a sunny day fails to impart. One may make ex- 
posures in a regular downpour, provided he is careful to 
shield both lens and camera from the rain. A water- 
proof cover to slip over the camera is very necessary, 
having it so arranged that one may manipulate the shut- 
ter without exposing the mechanism. 

The amateur who is courageous enough to go out in a 
drenching shower with his camera should provide himself 
with an umbrella-stick, which is a stout stick shod with 
iron at one end and provided at the top with a clamp 
to which the umbrella is affixed. This enables one to 
set up his umbrella at any point chosen for his picture 
and to shield both himself and his camera from the rain. 
Possibly one has in view some special scene which he 
would like to photograph in this condition of the 
weather. If not, he should decide on or select some lo- 
cality where he would be likely to get good results in 
the way of an interesting and artistic picture. Starting 
out with a distinct place in view, he will get a much 
better picture than if going without any special aim, only 
to make some sort of a picture. 

A busy street-corner furnishes many good subjects for 
a rainy-day picture. One should not be impatient, but 
should wait till just the right combination presents itself, 
and, of course, with the camera in readiness, one will be 
able to seize the propitious second for the exposure. 
Public buildings designed on classic lines, as many of our 
public buildings now are, furnish particularly good sub- 
jects for rainy-day studies. Views which do not include 
the whole of the building, but only such portions of it as 
will compose well, may be chosen. The outlines should 
be slightly indistinct, but one may focus sharply, make 
as short an exposure as will give a good negative, and 
then, when printing, interpose between the negative and 
the paper a sheet of the celluloid which is intended for 
this purpose. 

Pictures made out in the country on a rainy day are 
always interesting if one is careful to choose the subject 
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THE START AT SUNSET 


well. <A condition of the day when toward nightfall the 
rain is still falling but the sun is struggling through the 
clouds is worth watching for. The reflections of objects 
in the puddles of water add to the attractiveness of the 
picture, but one must be careful not to have too many 
puddles, or the effect will be a patehy-looking scene. 

One may find scenes of interest along the shore on a 
rainy day, and as there is always a great deal of re- 
flected actinic light in the vicinity of water, very short 
exposures may be made even though the day seems 
rather dark for photographing. Shipping has an air of 
mystery when photographed on a rainy day, and gives in 
the picture the ‘* atmospheric effect’ which we all strive 
for in our pictures. Then there are the fishermen in their 
tarpaulins and sou’westers, either putting out to sea or 
bringing their catch ashore, and one cannot choose a sub- 
ject of more diversity perhaps than these very fishermen, 
particularly if they have followed the sea for many years 
and are well along in years. 

The stop used should be F/8, or larger, because one 
wishes to admit as much light as possible, and the plate 
should be a rapid one, preferably of Class I. The devel- 
oper should be one which has two reducing-agents, one 
bringing out the detail and the other giving density. 
The development should not be carried too far, for one 
wants a plate full of detail and with soft gradations. If 
the plate is too dense, one loses the delicate tones which 
are needed to convey the impression of a rainy day. 

We have had in former issues many beautiful pictures 
of rainy days, and we expect that this contest will bring 
us even better ones than we have heretofore received. 
Let each member who enters the contest strive to pro- 
duce something really worthy of the name of picture, 
and one which shall be worth preserving indefinitely. 


A Word About Platinum-Prints 


PLATINUM is the one metal which has the smallest 
tendency to change or deteriorate when acted on bya 
reagent. A chemical reagent is a substance which is 
used to ascertain the nature or composition of another 
substance by means of their mutual chemical action. 
Platinum responds only in a small degree to any reagent, 


HONORABLE MENTION — WATER CRAFT WARD E. BRYAN 


therefore the permanency of prints made by this process 
is next to that of carbon, and if a platinum print is 
properly finished it has practically the same degree of 
stability as the carbon print, which, being in pigment, 
is of course of a permanent tone or color, 

Like all other papers, the platinum is made in all de- 
grees of weight and in various textures of surface. One 
may buy paper heavy enough to be cut up and used for 
posteards, or light enough to serve as interleaves or 
added illustrations to books. The smooth-surface papers 
are the ones to choose for negatives having fine detail 
and soft gradations of lights and shadows, and the heavy 
papers are best adapted for portrait-work and for land- 
scapes with broad masses of lights and shadows, particu- 
larly for those which are not sharply focused. 

Platinum paper keeps well if stored in cans in a dry 
place. A moist paper is sure to give muddy prints, 
though perhaps the term “ foggy prints’ would better 
describe the effect. To keep the paper dry, a piece of 
calcium chloride is put in the can in which it is stored. 
This chemical has a great attraction for moisture and 
absorbs any which may be present in the paper. A 
piece of calcium chloride which is moist will, when sub- 
jected to heat, begin to hiss or sizzle. When this noise 
ceases it shows that the moisture has been expelled and 
the chemical can be used again. 

Platinums are partly printed and partly developed. 
The character of the negative and the temperature of 
the developer determines its color and brillianey. For 
black prints one uses a cold develeper, but by cold one 
means that the temperature of the solution should not 
fall below 65° F. One may buy the developing-salts 
ready mixed and needing only the addition of water or 
he may buy the salts and mix his own developer. The 
formula is as follows: potassium phosphate, 1/4 oz. ; 
potassium oxalate, 1 oz.; water, 8 oz. Heat the water 
and pour it over the crystals and stir the liquid with a 
glass rod till all are dissolved. To use, take equal vol- 
umes of developer and of water. The developer needs 
to stand at least a week to ripen, so one may increase the 
quantity to a gallon, because it keeps indefinitely in 
solution and works better when it is old than it does 
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WATER-CRAFT 


when first prepared. Potassium oxalate costs only 20 
cents per pound and the phosphate, 15 cents an ounce. 

A warm black is obtained on prints by heating the 
developer to 125° F., and warmer blacks are obtained by 
using a still higher temperature, the hotter the bath the 
warmer being the tone of the print. 

When the print is developed it is placed without rins- 
ing in an acid-bath made of chemically pure hydro- 
chlorie acid, 1 0z.; water,60 oz. The acid must be quite 
free from yellow coloration. The yellow acid will dis- 
color the print. At least three baths should be used if 
one has more than a dozen prints to make. If not, two 
baths will be sufficient. The editor has found it a good 
plan, when making platinum-prints in small quantities, 
to use the bath for half of the prints, then throw away 
the bath in which the prints were first placed, use the 
second bath for the first acid-bath and a fresh one for 
the remaining baths for the second rinsing. The prints 
should be well washed in running water, the faucet being 
turned so that the stream flows very gently into the 
washing-dish. If the prints have a dull or sunken look 
after drying, brush them over with artists’ fixatif, which 
will brighten them up and bring out the detail, but will 
not give a shiny surface to the print. 





In the black and white prints one may give the effect 
of a charcoal-drawing by carrying the development only 
to a certain depth. Not all negatives will produce this 
effect, but only those in which the detail is not too sharp 
and which have what one might call “ loose ” lines, such 
as appear in some flower-studies and in the hair ina 
portrait where the focus is not sharp. These prints are 
very charming, and it is worth while making special 
negatives for such prints, as they are very artistic in 
finish. 

Sepia prints are made on particularly-prepared paper 
and are developed with the same developer as used for 
the black prints with the addition to the solution of a cer- 
tain portion of a liquid called “ sepia-solution.” The 
solution is used hot and gives a beautiful color which 
seems to bring out the qualities of a portrait-negative 
much better than the black and white. If, however, 
the subject has gray hair, the print should be made on 
the black and white paper, for gray hair does not look 
well when represented in brown. 

There is a brand of sepia paper which is developed in 
a cold solution. The makers of this paper keep the 
formula for the developer a secret, but as it is inexpen- 
sive it does not matter. This plan has its advantages, 
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for when one buys a developer made strictly for one 
purpose, the resulting prints are pretty sure to be good. 

Many of the prints sent to our contests are made on 
platinum paper, but they might often be improved if the 
amateur were only a little more careful about the de- 
veloping and clearing of the print. The acid-bath re- 
moves all traces of the iron salts, but unless the clearing 
process is done carefully, the whites are likely to be dis- 
colored. In all process of photographic work one can- 
not be too careful both as regards the work itself and 
the cleanliness which should attend all operations. 


** Thought-Photographs ”’ 


WHEN the art of photographing colors correctly had 
been accomplished, the lay portion of the world’s inhab- 
itants thought that the highest point in photography had 
been reached ; but the worker in photography considers 
that the science of photography has not yet attained its 
limitations. 

To photograph visible things is nothing ; to photograph 
by invisible light-rays has already been done; and now 
comes forward a French scientist who asserts that he 
cannot only photograph by a new kind of light-rays, but 
that he is able also to photograph that which is invisible, 
namely, his own thoughts. 

The name of this scientist is Darget, and he has long 
been an experimenter with more or less success in untried 
fields. Whether the report of his latest results are to be 
credited remains to be seen, but the account is at least 
very interesting. He selected a special concrete object 
and gazed at it steadily for fifteen minutes. He then 
transferred his gaze to a photographic plate, still keep- 
ing his mind intent on the object on which he had 
been gazing. At the end of another quarter of an hour 
he developed the plate and found on it an image of the 
object on which he had been gazing and on which he 
had concentrated his thoughts. The negatives which he 
thus made and which he exhibits as proof positive show, 
on one, an image of a bottle and on the other that of a 
walking-stick. The experimenter names the obscure 
light-rays by which he claims to have photographed his 
thought the “ V ” rays. 


WATER-CRAFT FLOYD VAIL 


Whether this remarkable achievement is true or not, 
one may gather from it a good lesson in concentration. 
One of the principal causes of failure in one’s undertak- 
ings is the lack of intense concentration on the thing to 
be accomplished. The first thing to do is to “ take 
thought ” and the nextis to put that thought into action. 
Everything made by the hand of man, every plan executed 
by man, was first a thought or image in the mind of man. 
The thing to do is first to plan what one wishes to do, 
put one’s thought on the best way to do it and then bend 
every energy on the successful consummation. This 
method applied to the pursuit of photography is what 
places the amateur who practises it in the vanguard of 
the devotees of the science. 


Printing on Silk 


A DRAM of dextrine is mixed with two ounces of water 
and allowed to dissolve. It is then made up to four 
ounces with boiling water, and, when cold, a solution of 
one dram of ammonium chloride in two ounces of water 
is added. As this mixture does not keep well it should 
be used as soon as possible after being made up. 

The silk is soaked in the liquid until it is thoroughly 
saturated, which should take about four or five minutes, 
and it is then hung up to dry, suspending it, tightly 
stretched, from its two top corners. The fabric when 
“salted,” as this operation is termed, will keep in- 
definitely. All these operations can be done in full 
daylight. 

The next stage is the application of the sensitizer, for 
which purpose the two following solutions must be made 
up and then mixed: 


A 
EE 120 grains 
Water Saeer neers nes 1 ounce 

B 
Pe Aaa tLe OEE 50 grains 
EEN TE Rae Pts See ee eee 1 ounce 


The mixture is spread evenly over the silk with a soft 
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camel’s-hair brush. There must be no metal in the 
mounting of the brush that is used. 

Particular care must be taken to see that no particle 
of the surface of the silk is left uncovered. The best 
way to ensure this is to brush the liquid over the silk, 
first in one direction, and then crosswise. The process 
of sensitizing must be done in a weak artificial light, 
such as at night by ordinary gas or lamplight or in the 
very feeblest daylight. 

The silk is then again fastened up and allowed to 
dry, but as it is now sensitive to light the drying must 
be done in the dark. It is ready for printing as soon as 
it is dry, and as it does not keep well in the sensitive 
condition, it should be used up within a few days at the 
most. 

The printing, which is done by daylight, is carried out 
in the same way as for ordinary p.o.p., except that the 
silk should be printed a little darker than usual. It 
will be found convenient to gum the edges slightly, and 
then to fix the silk on to a stiff piece of paper before put- 
ting it into the printing-frame, as if this precaution is 
not adopted there is a tendency for the silk to slip or 
crease when it is being examined. The silk must be 
handled carefully while in the printing-frame for this 
reason, but apart from that there is no particular diffi- 
culty. The paper can be taken off again when the 
printing is finished. 

Prints on the silk are toned, fixed, and washed in the 
same way as ordinary silver prints. The washing should 





be thorough, and before the prints are quite dry they 
should be ironed out to remove all creases. 


Printing Photographs on Apples 


A CLEVER application of a natural photographic 
phenomenon is reviewed in a recent number of Photo- 
graphic Progress, the house-journal of the A. M. Collins 
Mfg. Co. of Philadelphia. The author quoted prepared 
his apples so as to make them specially sensitive to light 
by first enclosing them for ten days in black-paper bags 
made of the material in which development-papers are 
packed. Experiment having shown that egg-albumen 
is the only adhesive which would not cause streaky 
printing, the film-negatives were, at the end of the ten 
days, pasted to the apples with this medium and the 
bags replaced, only this time a suitable hole was cut to 
act as a vignetter. Printing required a week, and pro- 
duced a red picture on a light-green ground, for wher- 
ever the light was held back by the highlights of the 
negative and by the black mask the green fruit retained 
its original tone. What more attractive method of pro- 
ducing a photographic souvenir at once original and 
beautiful for the Christmas dinner could be —— 


= 


SMALL space is all right when doubt exists as to the 
character of the audience you are addressing, but when 
you have your audience interested in your goods, strike 
out. Sell them. 
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The Round Robin Guild 
Monthly Competitions 


Closing the last day of every month. 

Address all prints for competition to PHoro-Era, 
The Round Robin Guild Competition, 383 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston, U.S.A. 




















Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning picture, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials of any nature adver- 
tised in PHoro-Era. 


Rules 


1. These competitions are free and open to all photo- 
graphers, whether or not subscribers to PHoro—Era. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. 

3. The right is reserved to withhold from the compe- 
titions all prints not up to the PHoro—Era standard. 

4. A package of prints will not be considered eligible un- 
less return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with the data. 

5. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in letter. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-ErA. If suitable, they will 
be reproduced, full credit in each case being given to 
the maker. 


Our Jury 


Mr. Witiiam Hower Downes, art-editor of The 
Boston Transcript, who has for several years past assisted 
the Editors to judge the competitions, is now unable to 
serve any longer. Mr. William H. Kunz, the well-known 
pictorialist, who is now residing permanently in Boston, 
has kindly consented to act as the third member of the 
board. 


Subjects for Competition 


August — “ Wood-Interiors.” Closes September 30. 
September — ‘“Shore-Scenes.”’ Closes October 31. 
October —‘‘ Rainy Days.” Closes November 30. 
November — “ Christmas Cards.” Closes December 31. 
December — “ Home-Scenes.”” Closes January 31. 


Awards — Water-Craft 


Fitst Prize: Ethelwyn Sweet. 

Second Prize: B. F. Langland. 

Third Prize: Floyd Vail. 

Honorable Mention: Ward E. Bryan, Frank E. Colby, 
John Dove, Leon Jeanne, Dr. Edward Jones, Franklin I. 
Jordan, Kimbei Narusawa. 





BEGINNERS’ COLUMN 




















Quarterly Contests for Beginners 


In these contests all Guild members are eligible PRO- 
VIDED THEY HAVE NEVER RECEIVED ANY PRIZES OR 
HonoRABLE MENTIONS in the past, FROM ANY SOURCE, 
AND PROVIDED ALSO THAT THEY HAVE NOT BEEN 
MAKING PHOTOGRAPHS MORE THAN ONE YEAR. 

All prints submitted, except prize-winners, will be 
returned if postage is sent in a separate letter with the 
data. See rules + and 5 in opposite column. 


Prizes 
First Prize: Value $5.00. 


Second Prize: Value $2.50. 

Third Prize: Value $1.50. 

Honorable Mention : Those whose work is worthy will 
be given Honorable Mention. 


Awards — Quarterly Competition 
SPRING-PICTURES 


First Prize: Heywood H. Whaples. 

Second Prize: F. R. Smalley. 

Third Prize: Tyler S. Rogers. 

Honorable Mention: Lois Druse, Stephen C. Glidden, 
Edward E. Kountz, Clara Shepard, Ira A. Sisson. 


Subjects for Competition 
VACATION-PICTURES — CLOSES OCTOBER 15, 1911 


It may seem that “ Vacation-Pictures” is a pretty 
broad term, but the editors desire to give the real be- 
ginners a chance to enter any good pictures they may 
make during their summer holidays. For this reason it 
was decided to make the subject broad enough to include 
everything which might in any way illustrate the title. 
Thus, snapshots of landscapes, seascapes, figures, ani- 
mals, buildings and any other objects which offer good 
compositions or interesting pictures may be included. 

To get the greatest benefit out of these quarterly con- 
tests, each Guild-member who is thinking of entering 
any prints should undertake a little course of study cov- 
ering the field in which he contemplates working. There 
are plenty of booklets for beginners, some on the photo- 
graphic processes themselves and others on special fields, 
such as hand-camera work, marines, landscapes, and 
orthochromatic photography. These the clerks in the 
stock-houses will be only too glad to get for you. Tech- 
nical excellence is necessary if the pictures are to have a 
chance of success. The negatives must be properly ex- 
posed and developed and the prints as good as you can 
make from them. But the intelligent worker will do 
more than make a good photograph; he will select his 
subjects with regard to the laws of composition and re- 
member that some definite idea must be present in his 
mind to justify the exposure. Perhaps the easiest gen- 
eral rule is to secure simplicity by working close to the 
subject so as to get a large image and thus exclude ex- 
traneous objects, particularly such as would come out 
nearly white in the print and distract the eye from the 
principal object. 


GENERAL — OUTDOORS — CLOSES JAN. 15, 1912 


Any subjects, landscapes, figure-studies, genre, marines 
and animals. 


GENERAL — INDOORS — CLOSES APRIL 15, 1912 


Similar to the one above, but strictly interior-views. 
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TWIXT WINTER AND SUMMER 
HEYWOOD H. WHAPLES 
FIRST PRIZE — QUARTERLY COMPETITION 





THE OLD ROAD 
TYLER 8S, ROGERS 
THIRD PRIZE — QUARTERLY COMPETITION 
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Answers to Correspondents 


Readers wishing information upon any potnt in 
connection with ther photographic work are invited 
to make use of this department. Address all in- 
quirtes to ExizaABETH Furnt Wane, 743 East 
27th Street, Paterson, N.J. If a personal reply 
is desired, a self-addressed, stamped envelope must 
be enclosed. 




















W. P. R.— To Makea Liquid Glue which will 
always remain liquid and ready for use, dissolve the best 
quality of glue in acetic acid by placing the chips in 
a porcelain dish and sitting it in a hot-water bath. The 
glue may be made thin or thick, according to the uses to 
which it is to be put. 

GrorGe T. Kane. — The Term Hardness when 
Applied to a Negative means one in which the out- 
lines of objects are abrupt and strongly marked, the 
highlights being chalky-looking and the shadows opaque. 
It is also applied to portraits where the figure seems to 
be pasted on the background, almost a part of it. Such 
a picture is also said to have no “atmosphere.” At- 
mosphere in a picture means the impression it gives one 
that there is space behind the objects as well as in front 
instead of everything’s seeming flat. 

M. M. F. — A Kit is an Inside Frame of very thin 
wood painted a dead black and is to place inside a plate- 
Holder in order to use a smaller plate. If one has a cam- 
era which uses a 5x 7 plate and he wishes to use a 4x5 
plate in it, he places a 4 x 5 kit in his plate-holder, slips 
the plate into it and holds it in place by small buttons 
at each side of the frame. They are very convenient 
articles and also very inexpensive. 

Vv. H. G.— The Auto-Pastel Paper is a carbon 
paper similar to the gum-bichromate, only more certain 
and more easily developed. It is made in eight colors, 
and a package of six sheets 12 x 15 in size costs $1.60. 
The colors are very pleasing and the process of printing 
and developing comparatively simple. For particularly- 
fine prints this is a very beautiful medium to use. 


A LATE 
SPRING-AFTERNOON 
F. R. SMALLEY 
SECOND PRIZE — 
QUARTERLY 
COMPETITION 


NELLIE TRANt.— TO Make a Paper Negative 
from a Print, wax the print to make it transparent, 
remove the superfluous wax with a warm iron and a 
blotter and then use the print the same way as you 
would a negative itself. Tone and fix as for any print 
and you will have a negative which will not break. The 
paper negative should also be waxed to hasten the print- 
ing. It is a good idea to make a paper negative from a 
valuable glass negative, for if an accident happens to 
the original, the paper one will work almost as well. 

Freperic 8S. A.— The camera about which you ask 
is called the Multiplying-Camera, and the pictures 
made by it are called Ping-Pong pictures. With a 4 x 5 
camera of this type you can make 1, 4, 9 or 12 pictures 
on one plate; and with the 5x7 size you can make 
1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 12 or 24 pictures on one plate. These 
small pictures usually sell for a penny each, though in 
summer-resorts and similar localities the price is some- 
times as low as 10 cents a dozen and sometimes as high 
as 25 cents. 

AnprEw S.— The Gas-Lamp for Use in the 
Darkroom is simply a lamp to fit over the gas-jet and 
is fitted with two ruby-glass globes, one being ground 
on the outside to diffuse the light. The lamp costs be- 
tween three and four dollars and may be used on any 
gas-bracket. It is light-tight and prevents the slightest 
ray of actinic light from escaping. It is an ideal dark- 
room-lamp, for there in no odor and it is always ready 
for use by simply removing the ordinary globe and sub- 
stituting the ruby. 

Epna Braprorp. — Retarding=-Sheets are sheets 
of colored paper made for placing over the negative 
during the printing-process to hold back the printing 
and get full detail in the picture. They are particularly 
good to use with thin negatives and it is said that they 
increase the detail, make richer tones in the print and 
give it a brilliance which the direct printing fails to 
impart. 

He.ten YALE. — If you intend to make a Business 
of Printing and Finishing Lantern-Slides, you 
will find that the small vise made to hold slide and 
cover together during the process of binding will greatly 
facilitate your work. It not only leaves both hands 
free to handle the binding-strip, but it also enables one to 
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get the binding on straight and true — a rather difficult 
matter when the binding is done without this helpful 
bit of apparatus. If you can make good slides there is 
no reason why you cannot in time build up a good busi- 
ness, for the printing of a good slide is an art in itself and 
one not achieved by most amateurs. 

ALLEN Reape. — You can buy a liquid for coating 
glass which is called Ground-Glass Substitute with 
which you can varnish your glass. It costs 50 cents per 
bottle, and there is sufficient to coat a great many glasses. 
In an emergency, this coated glass will do for a ground- 
glass in the camera; and if the glass itself is clear and 
without flaws, the coating makes almost as fine a grain 
as in the finest ground-glass. 

D. B. Netson. — The price per dozen of Blueprint 
Postals is 15 cents, and the manner of printing is the 
same as for blueprint paper. Expose till the shadows are 
deeply bronzed, then wash in several changes of water 
till the whites are clear. To give them a glacé finish, 
varnish them with the transparent varnish which comes 
particularly for this purpose. It is very thin and simply 
gives a clear, glossy finish, the card closely resembling 
blue Delft china. Blueprints finished in this way are 
attractive when made from marine negatives. As you 
live so far from supplies, why not write to one of the 
large supply-houses and get a catalog? You can then 
order direct from the list and save the trouble of so 
much correspondence. 

Laura E. D.—I would not advise buying an Em- 
bossing Die for stamping your name on your prints. 
Adopt some simple design and pencil it on the mount. 
Sometimes a small design may be made directly on the 
print with very good effect on the composition. The 
less conspicuous such marks are, the better for the artis- 
tic finish of the print. A die would cost you about 52 
or 33 and the embossing-press would cost $2.50, but I 
would advise considering well before purchasing the 
outfit. 

W. E. I.— The Focal-Plane Shutter is conceded 
to be the best for photographing objects in rapid mo- 
tion, the principle of the shutter being that it gives a 
shorter exposure than any other shutter and at the same 
time a larger percentage of light to reach the plate. A 
shutter for a + x 5 costs $15 and there is an additional 
charge for fitting it to the camera. 

O.tve W. — Tank-Development, while it has 
only recently come into general use, is by no means a 
new process. It was not however called tank-develop- 
ment, but developing by the ‘“dipping-process.” The 
plates were set on edge in an upright dish and a very 
weak solution of some non-staining developer poured 
over them. They were left in this bath for several hours, 
coming out as perfectly-developed plates. 

Ceuta, 8. I. —The Copper Sulphate Toner is not 
adapted to the toning of glossy papers, but works admi- 
rably on matt-surface papers. If a print has been devel- 
oped with amidol developer, the copper sulphate seems 
to produce much richer tones than on those developed 
with other agents. The range of colors is greater also. 
One minute in the sulphate-bath gives a brownish black ; 
three minutes, a purplish black; while at the end of 
from seven to ten minutes the color resembles that of a 
red-chalk drawing. 

Hersert Frouicu. — A Combined Bath is a bath 
in which the toning and fixing of a print is done in one 
solution. The hypo is mixed with the toning-agents, 
and as the toning proceeds the fixing of the print also 
takes place. At the end of the time required to produce 
the desired color the print is fixed as well as toned. If 
placed directly in the rinsing water, prints will sometimes 
go on toning, so they should be placed in a stop-bath of 
salt for five minutes, using half an ounce of salt to six- 


teen of water. Plates are also developed in a combined 
bath prepared of developing chemicals and hypo, but 
this method has not become very popular. 

P. T. F.— A Good Guide for the Exposure of a 
Plate is the brilliancy of the image reflected on the 
ground-glass. In very strong light this image is very 
sharp and distinct, but in dim light it is hardly visible. 
There are many gradations between these two extremes, 
and by noting the clearness or dimness of the image on 
the screen one learns to judge the length of exposures. 
The exposure-meters which actually test the actinic 
value of the light will, however, save plates which would 
otherwise be wasted; for even experienced professional 
photographers are constantly deceived when the ac= 
tinic strength does not correspond to the visual 
brillianey of the image. 








Print-Criticism 


Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces 
or fraction thereof, to ExizABETH Firnr Wank, 
743 East 27th St., Paterson, N. J. Prints must 
bear the maker’s name and address, and should be 
accompanied by a letter, sent separately, giving full 
particulars of date, light, plate or film, stop used, 
exposure, developer and printing-process. 




















In THE Harzor. D.S. F.— This is an extremely inter- 
esting picture, for while it is excellent as a whole, it is full 
of detail which one may study at leisure. It shows four or 
five vessels drawn up in the dock, their sails furled and the 
masts towering up in long and pleasing lines. Only a 
portion of the wharf is visible, just enough to show that 
the craft have ‘‘ something to tie to.” In the foreground 
is a small boat with two or three occupants, possibly 
passengers from one of the vessels. The picture has no 
strong highlights and was evidently made on a cloudy 
day, and consequently the artist has secured those deli- 
cate halftones which make a picture of this class so 
effective. The point to be criticized is the manner of 
mounting. The print is in gray and printed with a white 
border, then mounted on a card of gray only half an inch 
larger than the picture itself. This method detracts 
from the breadth of the scene and dwarfs what would 
otherwise be a very pleasing picture. 

Tue Home-Comers, B. D. S.—This is a picture of a 
house —a very attractive house, too, — surrounded by 
trees which are in their very first foliage, giving an airiness 
and lightness to their modeling obtainable at no other time 
of year but in springtime. This picture is very well taken, 
the point of view chosen admirably, and the exposure, 
developing and printing seem to be just about right. The 
fault of this picture is in the figures introduced, — the 
home-comers. There are about twenty figures repre- 
sented, but instead of grouping them together the artist 
has placed them at different points, some on the ground, 
some on the porch, and each and every one is staring 
straight at the camera. There is no objection to having 
the people scattered about instead of massed together, 
but the artist should have depicted them as doing some- 
thing. A group on the lawn might be having tea, a 
small table with tea-equipage being a feature; some on 
the porch might be enjoying pictures, or apparently 
listening to a story told by a member of the company ; 
the children might have been represented as playing a 
game, and thus the artist would have secured a picture 
which would have been interesting and artistic as well. 
It would have had good illustrative-value. It seems a 
pity that this should not have been taken into consid- 
eration, for this is technically one of the best pictures 
which has recently come to the editor’s table. 
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“THE BREAKING Waves DasHED Hicu.” N. F. E. 
—A mass of rocks, with a white foamy mass which 
is evidently the surf breaking over them, is all that 
one sees in this picture. The rocks are detached from 
the shore, no whit of which is visible in the print. 
The artist seized the moment when the wave had already 
broken and thus missed the best time of exposure for 
such a subject. The bulb of the shutter should be 
pressed just as the wave is about to break, then one gets 
the effect of waves, and not that of a woolly mass which 
might be anything from cotton to soapsuds. The title is 
a misnomer, for in quoting from the poem one involun- 
tarily adds in his mind the second line of the stanza, 
‘*On a stern and rock-bound coast,” and in this case 
there is no coast of any sort visible. The focus was not 
sharp enough for such a picture and consequently the 
detail is lost. Then, too, the print is small; but had it 
been a good-quality negative an enlargement would have 
made of it a fine picture. Try, try again, is what one 
must do in the pursuit of photography. 

THE Strorm-Cioup. K. L. T. — This just escapes 
being an excellent study of storm-clouds, but the 
point of view was so badly chosen that it has given 
us a print with no artistic merit. The picture shows in 
the foreground the tops of three or four buildings, 
a shed being one and a square brick building another. 
From side to side of the picture stretch telegraph-wires, 
and between these wires are seen the storm-clouds which 





for modeling are indeed fine of their kind. It would 
seemingly have been an easy matter to choose another 
point for making a picture of these splendid cloud-shapes, 
but the negative is not even worth preserving, either as a 
record of the clouds or as a picture of interest, for it cer- 
tainly is not the latter. The technique is good and the 
print is well finished in every respect. When taking 
such a picture remember that while the vision sees per- 
haps only the clouds scurrying across the sky, the lens sees 
everything within its argle and is sure to reproduce it on 
the sensitive plate. 

At Twiticutr. E. W. 0. — This is rather a hack- 
neyed subject, but so well treated in this case that we 
forget the fault when looking at the picture. It repre- 
sents in the immediate foreground a sandy shore from 
which the tide is slowly retreating; in the middle dis- 
tance a vessel, a three-master, with sails furled, is lying 
at anchor. The image of the vessel is reflected in the 
water indistinctly and cut here and there by the ripple 
of the waves. The clouds in the sky are long, with no 
special gradation of light and shadow—just the sort of 
cloud one often sees at twilight. This picture is made 
with a soft focus, and the artist has attained the effect at 
which he was aiming, a quiet scene at eventide, and has 
also succeeded in producing a picture which is a restful 
one to look at. Again one must criticize the mounting, 
for this print is on a commercial mount which greatly 
detracts from the picture itself. 








Plate-Speeds for Exposure-Guide on Opposite Page 


Class 1/3 


Lumiére Sigma 


Class 1/2 
Barnet Super-Speed Ortho 
Iiford Monarch 
Seed Gilt Edge 30 


Class 3/4 
Barnet Red Seal 
Defender Vulcan 
Ilford Zenith 
Imperial Flashlight 
Eastman Speed-Film 
Seed Color-Value 
Wellington Anti-Screen 
Wellington Xtra Speedy 


Class 1 

American 
Ansco Film, N. C. and Vidil 
Barnet Extra Rapid 
Barnet Ortho Extra Rapid 
Barnet Studio 
Cramer Crown 
Defender Ortho 
Defender Ortho, N.-H. 
Ensign Film 
Hammer Special Extra Fast 
Imperial Special Sensitive 
Imperial Non-Filter 
Imperial Orthochrome Special 

Sensitive 
Kodak N. C. Film 
Kodoid 
Lumiére Film and Blue Label 
Magnet 


Premo Film Pack 

Seed Gilt Edge 27 

Standard Imperial Portrait 

Standard Polychrome 

Stanley Regular 

Wellington Film 

Wellington Speedy 

Wellington Iso Speedy 
Class 1 1/4 

Cramer Banner X 

Cramer Instantaneous Iso 

Cramer Isonon 

Cramer Spectrum 

Eastman Extra Rapid 

Hammer Extra Fast 

Hammer Extra Fast Ortho 

Hammer Non-Halation 

Hammer Non-Halation Ortho 

Seed 26x 

Seed C. Ortho 

Seed L. Ortho 

Seed Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho 

Standard Extra 

Standard Orthonon 


Class 1 1/2 
Cramer Anchor 
Lumiére Ortho A 
Lumiére Ortho B 

Class 2 

Cramer Medium Iso 
Ilford Rapid Chromatic 
Ilford Special Rapid 
Imperial Special Rapid 
Lumiére Panchro C 


Class 2 1/2 


Barnet Medium 
Barnet Ortho Medium 
Hammer Fast 

Seed 23 


Class 3 
Wellington Landscape 


Class 4 


Stanley Commercial 
Ilford Chromatic 
Ilford Empress 


Cramer Trichromatic 


Class 5 


Cramer Commercial 
Hammer Slow 

Hammer Slow Ortho 
Wellington Ortho Process 


Class 8 


Cramer Slow Iso 
Cramer Slow Iso Non-Halation 
Ilford Ordinary 


Class 12 
Cramer Contrast 
Ilford Halftone 
Seed Process 


Class 100 
Lumiére Autochrome 
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Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground; river-scenes; figure- 
studies in the open; light-colored buildings and monuments; wet street- 


Exposure-Guide for October 


Calculated for Full Exposure of Shadow-detail, 42° N. Lat. at Sea-level. 


scenes, with stop F/8 (U.S. No. 4) on Class 1 plates. 


For other stops multiply by the 
number in third column. 











Hour — rae Cloudy Dull Very Pa 
i ae ames | F/4 U.S.1 x 1/4 
11 a.m. to 1 P.M. 1/32 | 1/16 1/8 1/4 1/2 
10 a.m.and 2pm. 1/25 1/12 1/6 1/3 2/3 F/5.6 U.S.2 xX 1/2 
9 a.m. and 3 P.M. 1/16 1/8 1/4 1/2 1 F/6.3  U.S.2.4|) X 5/8 
8 a.m. and 4 P.M. 
nial ns 72 |! |? | ew juss | xa 
The exposures given are actual — not nominal shutter-speeds. With some F/1l U.S.8 | xX 2 
shutters, 1/100 = 1/40 to 1/60; 1/50 = 1/30 to 1/60; 1/25 = 1/15 to 1/30; 
1/5 = 1/2 to 1/10, ete. If you do not test your shutter, you will have to learn F/16 U.S. 16 x4 
by experience which speed-marking to use. Exposure may often be better 
regulated by changing the size of the stop than by altering the speed of the F/22 U.S. 32 x 8 


shutter. 


brand will average about as listed in our tables. 


number given for the class of subject. 


1/8 


1/4 


1/2 


PLATES. 


Studies of sky and white clouds. 


Open views of sea and sky; very distant 
landscapes; studies of rather heavy 
clouds ; sunset and sunrise studies. 


Open landscapes without foreground ; open 
beach, harbor- and _ shipping-scenes ; 
yachts under sail; very light-colored 
objects ; studies of dark clouds; snow- 
scenes with no dark objects ; most tele- 
photo subjects outdoors; wooded hills 
not far distant from lens. 


Landscapes with medium foreground ; 
landscapes in fog or mist; buildings 
showing both sunny and shady sides ; 
well-lighted street-scenes ; persons, ani- 
mals and moving objects at least thirty 
feet away from the camera. 


4 


16 


32 


With focal-plane shutters, give 1/3 to 1/6 the indicated exposure. 
No manufacturer can make plates absolutely uniform in speed, but a given 


F/32 U. S. 64 X 16 


SUBJECTS. For other subjects, multiply the exposure for average landscape by the 


Landscapes with heavy foreground ; bu'ld- 
ings or trees occupying most of the 
picture ; brook-scenes with heavy foli- 
age; shipping about the docks; red 
brick buildings and other dark objects ; 
groups outdoors in the shade. 


Portraits outdoors in the shade ; very dark 
near objects, particularly when the 
image of the object nearly fills the plate 
and full shadow-detail is required. 


Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, glades 
and under the trees. 


Wood-interiors not open to sky and with 
dark soil or pine-needles. 


Average indoor portraits in well-lighted 
room, light surroundings, big window 
and white reflector. 


When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 


must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 
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A New Color-Screen Printing-Paper 


J. Sury, of Wyneghem, Belgium, has taken out 
British patent No. 12,252 for a process of printing in 
colors on a sensitized color-screen paper from a nega- 
tive taken through a screen of the same pattern but of 
complementary colors. The screen is similar to that 
of the Dioptichrome and the Thames plates in that it is 
of regular geometrical pattern. The elements are red, 
green, and blue-violet, of macroscopic size to facilitate 
registration. The screen is placed in the camera close 
to and in front of the panchromatic plate, as in the 
Thames separate method. No yellow compensating- 
screen is used, but instead of a ray-filter a special com- 
pensating-screen obtained by exposing a panchromatic 
plate under the taking-sereen. The exposure of this 
plate is timed so that on development it shows variously- 
graded dots corresponding to the three color-elements. 
The areas under the red dots are clear glass, those 
under the green, slightly veiled, and those under the 
blue-violet, fairly dense. This compensating-screen is 
used in conjunction with the taking-screen and auto- 
matically compensates for the different colors. The 
absence of the ray-filter, of course, allows faster expo- 
sures than can be given to other types of screen-plates. 

In explanation of how the required colors are printed 
on the paper, consider a landscape witha blue sky. All 
the points of the plate which were under the green 
points and the blue points of the screen in the camera 
are exposed, and will be more or less black on the nega- 
tive, whereas the points under the red points of the 
screen give a transparent negative. If we look through 
the negative backed by the screen which was used for 
taking the same, the sky will be red. But if instead of 
this screen we back the plate with a screen the points 
of which are of a complementary color, the negative 
will be transparent at the blue points and the sky 
will look blue. 

On a paper or other medium are printed, by means of 
an impression-surface exactly similar to that which has 
served to form the screen, points of the same width and 
shape as those used for the screen. 

These points are so arranged that to the red points of 
the screen correspond the blue points; to the green 
points of the screen correspond the red ones of the 
paper; and to the blue, the yellow ones. The colors 
used to make the points on the paper are not 
soluble in water. 

The paper thus prepared is coated with a transparent 
coating of bichromated colloid (gum, gelatine, or other 
product) on which the negative is printed after register- 
ing the points. This printing will give a quantity of 
insoluble points covering exactly the various colored 
points of the paper which must form the image, whereas 
the other colored points not being protected by insoluble 
colloid points will, after washing the colloid away in 
cold water, be washed away in alcohol or other solvent 
of the colored points. Therefore a blue point will be 
covered by an insoluble colloid point, and being the 


blue point that corresponds to a red point, the sky will 
be blue; the other points, which are not blue, are 
washed away and the white paper is at those places al) 
that remains. 

The image is thus formed on the white paper by the 
remaining colored points. As many prints may be 
made as is desired. 

It may be advisable to take away the “ stippled ”’ 
look which the picture now has. The remaining gum- 
points are therefore washed away in warm water or a 
solution of carbonate or bisulphite of sodium. 

In order to obtain color-points which can be blended 
(become more or less liquid and flow one into the other) 
they are made of colors or inks which are insoluble in 
water, but soluble in another fluid (for instance, alcohol) 
and are not attacked by the chemicals used in the 
usual pigmentary photography (carbon, bichromatized 
gum, etc,). 

Such colors are prepared by dissolving in alcohol 
aniline dyes and colorless resin. This solution is dried 
and pulverized. A colored powder is thus obtained on 
which water or the usual chemicals have no action. 
This powder when mixed with a minimum of fat or 
oil, in order to obtain a printing-ink, is placed on the 
paper at the required places. 

To blend the colors, the paper is treated by a dis- 
solving substance or its vapor, for instance, alcohol more 
or less concentrated, or vapor more or less warm of 
alcohol, according to the desired result. 

The action of heat may also be used to obtain the 
blending, the color-points being in this case mixed with 
an appropriate easily-melting substance, such as wax, 
paraffine, or similar products. The result obtained is a 
softening of the lines. 

For registering the negative on the paper, the screen 
carries, for example, at three of its angles a small opaque 
point, which will also be reproduced on the sensitive 
plate, and the paper is provided with three correspond- 
ing points or perforations. The registering-points will 
in no case be larger than a colored element. These 
points will preferably be constituted by a colored ele- 
ment itself rendered opaque, and will be reproduced on 
the paper by elements of complementary colors either 
blackened or perforated. 

Enlargements may also be obtained. In order to 
obtain the exact width of the points of the definite 
image it is sufficient to enlarge the screen with which 
the negative was taken. 

Although this specification is very interesting reading, 
practical color-experts are rather skeptical on the matter 
of obtaining, by any means such as are here described, 
really good color prints. Should it prove successful, 
however, there is no question that it will immensely ex- 
tend the popularity of color-photography, for the general 
public is little interested in any process which produces 
only one positive on glass. Mr. F. E. Ives expects to 
have ready shortly a simple method of printing Tripak 
negatives on paper. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others 
our readers may desire, will be furnished by us at 
the lowest market-prices. 




















Tyrou AND Its PEopte. By Clive Holland. Copiously 
illustrated in color and monochrome. Demi-octavo; 
price, $2.50 net. New York: James Pott & Co. 


It is gratifying to note that European travel has long 
ceased to be the novelty it was twenty-five years ago. 
There are many travelers who, after their flying tours 
through Europe, yearn for a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with certain countries and their peoples. Of these 
none is more interesting than Tyrol, the western prov- 
ince of the Austrian Empire, on account of its magnifi- 
cent scenery and its sturdy, patriotic people. The author 
has evidently fallen in love with his subject, for he has 
presented it in the most attractive manner possible by 
both word and picture. The many carefully-written 
accounts, in German and English, which we have read 
of this very interesting country, are surpassed by that 
from the eloquent and brilliant pen of Mr. Holland. 
Whoever may read this charming volume, be he even 
entirely familiar with the scenery and history of Tyrol, 
will be captivated by the glowing description of such 
places as Innsbruck, Sterzing and Spinges, around which 
cluster historical reminiscences of that brave and upright 
patriot, Andreas Hofer, who made a gallant though un- 
successful fight against his country’s invaders, being at 
last captured and shot. 

A chapter is devoted to the fantastic Dolomites, which 
are now attracting deserved universal attention; for they 
have been sadly neglected in favor of the brilliant capi- 
tals of Europe. The other mountainous districts — and 
Tyrol offers scenery of the rarest beauty of snow-capped 
mountain-chains — are fully and charmingly described. 
Although not strictly a part of Tyrol, the picturesque 
old city of Salzburg furnishes one of the most delightful 
topics in the book. It is very apparent that this ancient 
ecclesiastical city is unrivaled for picturesque situation 
and rare historical objects. In vain the author likens 
it to Naples and Constantinople, although, in our opin- 
ion, it approaches nearer Edinburgh in point of topo- 
graphical structure; yet the Scottish capital does not 
rejoice in so entrancing a view as that of the receding 
river Salzach,obtained from the heights of Hohensalzburg. 

The illustrations are exceedingly beautiful, the photo- 
graphs being particularly well selected and superbly 
reproduced. The color-plates are a joy. The voiume, 
in its every aspect, offers delightful and instructive en- 
tertainment, and is a credit to its publishers. 


THE Story Girt. By Ellen Montgomery. Price, $1.50. 
Boston: L. C. Page and Company. 


It is a mistake to suppose that only books of a frivo- 
lous or meretricious character meet success in these days 
of frivolity. Books written in a cheerful though serious 
vein, and in excellent English, find appreciative readers. 

If the author have a story and tells it in a refined and 
effective manner, he cannot anticipate failure with the 
reading public. The books by Ellen Montgomery are 
built upon a high moral plane; and also by reason of 
their literary merits have gained well-deserved popu- 
larity. 

PuHoro-ERa is only too glad to weleome an opportu- 
nity to commend the books of this gifted writer. In this 
charmingly-written book, ‘“* The Story Girl,” Miss Ellen 
Montgomery shows an intimate knowledge of children, 


with their many interesting moods and ways. “The 
Story Girl” is, beyond question, a children’s book writ- 
ten for adults, and, whereas the story cannot fail to fas- 
cinate and entertain young people, the delightful style, 
vivid descriptions and knowledge of human nature will 
be wholly appreciated only by “ grown-ups” who do 
much discriminating reading. Anyone who loves chil- 
dren will find this story a delightful vehicle for self-for- 
getfulness, and will consider it a welcome addition to 
his book-shelf. 


HANDBOOK OF THE TREES OF NEW ENGLAND. By 
Dame and Brooks. Illustrated by Elizabeth G. 
Bigelow. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 net; flexible leather 
covers, 32.00 net. Boston, U. S. A.: Ginn and 
Company. 

Of the many camerists interested in the study of trees 
and aboriculture, not a few have inquired of us the title 
of an intelligent and trustworthy guide or reference- 
book. Of just such a character is the handy volume by 
Messrs. Dame and Brooks — accepted authorities on the 
subject. By means of illustrations made from living 
specimens, and including inflorescence, fruit, winter-buds 
and leaves, together with a lucid and complete description 
of each particular genus and variety, the student cannot 
fail to identify each tree under consideration. In every 
ease the habitat is given, and under the head of “ Horti- 
cultural Value ” the requisite information is furnished 
for an intelligent choice of trees for ornamental pur- 
poses. So far asis consistent with due precision, popular 
terms have been used, as well as the Latin botanical 
names. The volume will prove of the utmost value to 
every lover of trees, and should occupy a place in the 
library of every home. 


THREE WEEKS IN THE BnririsH Istes. By John U. 
Higginbotham. 328 pages. 50 full-page illustra- 
tions from photographs. 12mo. Price, $1.50. Chi- 
cago, 1911: The Reilly and Britton Company. 


Here is a brisk, discursive account of a hurried trip 
through England, Scotland and Ireland. It takes the 
form of random notes jotted down as things struck the 
fancy orattracted the attention of the author. Itis not 
a guide-book, but it contains a tremendous lot of informa- 
tion of the sort which one often looks for, without suc- 
cess, in the regulation works. From time to time the 
current of observations is broken by the insertion of a 
pun or of a humorous story or a “ flyer” at some insular 
custom. Altogether it is a readable and interesting 
little work, having an atmosphere of its own which does 
much to give the reader a vivid mental picture of the 
places visited. The illustrations are travelers’ snap- 
shots of more than average quality and are, in many 
instances, more interesting than set “* views’ would be. 


STEADMAN’s COMPLETE ExposuRE-METHOD AND HomE- 
Portrait Heirs. Second edition, revised and en- 
larged. By Frank Morris Steadman. 7 1/4 x 5 1/4 
inches ; 49 pp.; 14 illustrations by the author. Cloth, 
75 cents. New York, 1911; Photographie Topics. 


Mr. Steadman’s system of exposure is based on the 
actual testing of the light by means of printing-out 
paper. A piece of paper is exposed through a star- 
shaped aperture in the cover of a memorandum-book 
until a just-visible image is printed. The time of print- 
ing is counted accurately according to a system devised 
by the author, and the time of exposure then determined 
by reference to tables printed in the book, or it may be 
calculated with the AABA Exposure-Scale, which is 
supplied for 25 cents. The illustrations show accurate 
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timing, but are marred by poor reproduction, apparently 
from chalky originals such as are demanded by most 
photo-engravers. Valuable hints on the treatment of 
faulty negatives immediately after fixing are given; 
also hints on posing and lighting under at-home condi- 
tions. Many workers will find this book useful. 








BERLIN LETTER 


MAX A. R. BRUNNER 




















For many years the United States made energetic 
efforts, on the principle of the doctrine, ‘“* America for the 
Americans,” to combine all the states into a strong com- 
mercial community, thus making themselves independent 
of Europe. These Pan-American efforts were not con- 
fined to industry, but also included arts and literature. 
Attempts were made to seclude themselves from foreign 
competition, in order to further production. Although a 
high tariff was fixed against industry, legal protection of 
artistic and literary matter was made almost impossible 
through a series of cumbersome and disagreeable condi- 
tions. The end aimed at was, indeed, reached; and if 
we consider besides the immense sums spent by philan- 
thropic millionaires for educational purposes, there is 
reason for regret and envy. 

In photography, too, the country of unlimited possi- 
bilities can boast of notable achievements; and at the 
great International exhibitions we have had a chance to 
see some samples of the progress made there in artis- 
tic photography. But the works of German photo- 
graphers, amateurs as well as professionals, are also ap- 
preciated across the water, and this is to a great extent 
expressed in the cordial reception given to the masters 
of photographic art. For instance, the owner of a large 
photographie firm, Mr. Edward Blum, who is president 
of a certain influential society, made an official tour to 
the United States last year and is full of praise about 
the honors of which he was the object. Another notable 
event is that the president of the Photographie Associa- 
tion of America, Mr. G. W. Harris, invited the well-known 
German artist, Rudolf Duehrkoop, who has a studio 
in Berlin and one in Hamburg, to come to St. Paul to give 
lectures and demonstrations on the occasion of the Na- 
tional Convention. The local and the photographic press 
noticed the fact, and the appearance of this distinguished 
representative of German photographic art was consid- 
ered the chief event of this year’s meeting. Such an 
entente cordiale is indeed a splendid means to improve 
the good relations between German and American photo- 
graphers, and perhaps the time is not far distant when 
an exchange of photographers will develop, as is the 
case with professors the last few years. 

As is well known, there is this summer a large Inter- 
national Exposition at Turin, Italy, where photography 
is also represented. In that country there are a number 
of congresses and among these we will call attention to 
the photographic one at the capital, Rome. Its purpose 
is the founding of photographic archives in all countries. 
A rich and attractive show of pictures is seen in the 
Roman pavilion of the Engelsburg Garden. The Italian 
private exhibitors are less obtrusive, and only the Minis. 
try of the Exterior is well represented by fine pictures 
from Somaliland, the Club Alpino with pretty Alpine 
scenery, and the Genie-batallion of the Roman army 
showing wonderful color-photographs and balloon-pic- 
tures of Pompeii, Rome and the lower Tiber River. The 
Parisians, Viennese and Dutchmen are worth mentioning, 
also the American, Perret, who exhibits scenes of the 


destroyed Messina, and of eruptions of Vesuvius and 
Etna. Perhaps the Germans make the best show, as the 
Italian press affirms without envy. Mr. Duehrkoop is 
among the best with his master-portraits. Hugo Erfurth, 
Dresden, and F. Schensky, Heligoland, are other notable 
artists. The first-named has received a recognition of 
his capabilities by Berlin University, which celebrated 
some weeks ago its centenary. He presented to the 
University a work about the Royal University containing 
a collection of portraits of the professors. In return, the 
Senate presented him with a wonderful plaquette (medal), 
four inches in diameter, showing the Emperor on horse- 
back, while the reverse side bears the inscription: 
** Universitati Fredericae Guilelmae, Berolinensi, Saecula- 
ria Prima, Agenti. The medal is given away only asa 
decoration and is never sold at art-stores. 

Some months ago I mentioned in one of my letters 
certain recent improvements in Roentgen photography. 
Meanwhile the Seventh Annual Roentgen Congress took 
place in Berlin, connected with an exhibition of such 
pictures. Much has been done since the last congress a 
year ago, and the greater precision of the photograms 
was very noticeable. The progress is chiefly based on a 
change in the methods employed, and these improved 
pictures are now called lightning-photograms. A Mr. 
Dessauer solved the problem of taking Roentgen views 
in 1/100 second. Formerly the source of light was a 
tube glowing brilliantly while the shutter was opened 
for 1/100 of a second. By the new method, the shutter 
is constantly open and the tube is made to light for only 
1/100 second, Of course an extremely powerful light is 
required. We saw pictures of teeth showing the latter 
perfectly transparent, bent roots, dental nerves, damages 
and so on. Thus not only the physician but also the 
dentist will in the future benefit by X-ray photography. 

But it is not only in science and its application that Ger- 
many is noted, but also in educational matters. At sev- 
eral schools photography has been recently introduced as 
a new subject to be taught. Leading educational experts 
were asked for an opinion, and the replies were all favor- 
able to teaching photography. It is pointed out that this 
art is to be welcomed as one of the best branches of hand- 
icrafts-instruction, and the only condition is that the 
children should not spend too much money for their 
photographic experiments, nor should the other school 
work suffer by it. We know from experience how en- 
thusiastic many pupils are with their camera-work. It 
is intended to instruct in one or the other branch of 
scientific photography according to the talent and incli- 
nation of the young man, viz., architectural, botanical, 
zoological, artistic and other photographic branches. 
This helps to increase the general interest in these mat- 
ters. Photography and its younger brother, kinemato- 
graphy, are now almost indispensable, and the Moscow 
city government has resolved to introduce the latter into 
the municipal schools — a plan which I learn has also 
been tried by some American schools. <A picture taken 
from real life, whether “ moving” or not, says more 
than several well-written pages. 

While I am writing about this subject I will mention 
that even in social life the value of a photograph is 
more recognized than that of the mere word or name. 
In Paris society, for instance, it has become the fashion 
to issue menu-cards which contain not only the name of 
the lady whom you are to escort to dinner or supper, but 
also her portrait. This card is given to every male 
guest when he enters the reception-rooms of his host. 
How the latter obtained the photograph remains his or 
her secret. It is intended to introduce this curious 
novelty into Germany, too, particularly as these cards 
are not thrown away after dinner, but are kept by the 
recipients as much-appreciated souvenirs. 
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THE picture chosen to embellish the front cover is * Reif 
bis zur Ernte,” by H. Y. Siimmons, an English worker of 
high rank. It was published for the first time in 
Puoto—Era March, 1908, and attracted universal atten- 
tion. The picture makes a powerful appeal to the 
imagination by its suggested power and quiet beauty. 
A simple peasant woman, as Millet would have painted 
her, calmly contemplating the fruits of the grain-field 
ready to be harvested, is the dominating feature of a 
picture which is simple in detail, yet tells a story sug- 
gestive of toil and hardship. The force and breadth of 
the composition are very impressive, but not immedi- 
ately does the mind estimate fully the degree of poetic 
fancy and creative skill that gave it pictorial utterance. 
The timely presentation of this significant rural scene 
will doubtless lead many of our readers to direct their 
thoughts to the approaching harvest-season and _ its 
culminating observance in Thanksgiving. 

The work of Dr. Ruzicka is well worth study by am- 
bitious camerists. He has himself stated in his article 
that all he knows of photography he has acquired by 
reading photographic literature and constantly practis- 
ing, with care to profit by his mistakes. Technically, he 
has brought his work to a high standard and seems to 
have mastered completely the question of exposure by 
taking pains to give ample time for the shadows. Such 
a course, followed by adequate development in a diluted 
solution, which has produced a soft, harmonious nega- 
tive, gives a delightful printing-quality and retains in 
the print the delicate gradations visible in the negative 
when viewed by transmitted light. Pictorially, too, Dr. 
Ruzicka’s pictures are gems. Here is a man with the 
soul of an artist. Unerringly he selects the satisfactory 
composition and the most suitable lighting, eliminating 
the unessential and the obtrusive, thus succeeding, where 
so many others fail, in producing real pictorial bits from 
unpromising material. Our city parks are full of beau- 
tiful effects devised by the landscape-gardener, but too 
often they are rendered pictorially impossible by the 
inclusion of objects which destroy the sentiment of the 
scene. The soft-focus lens has helped notably to attain 
the results we show here; but, after all, it is the man 
and not the tool that is responsible for the artistic feel- 
ing and sure selection. - 

The frontispiece shows admirable judgment in waiting 
for the exact moment when the figures were at the right 
spot to give a satisfactory balance. The rendering of 
atmosphere is convincing because the more distant planes 
stay back —the result of not overdeveloping. Data: 
3A Kodak; Zeiss-Kodak anastigmat, F/6.3; 1/10 see. ; 
Rytol; 5 x 7 enlargement on soft bromide paper. 

“In the Bronx Woods,” page 168, is a good example 
of proper exposure to secure the effect of sunlight. Most 
wood-interiors are undertimed and overdeveloped. Data: 
June, 4P.M., sunny ; 5 x 7 Korona; “ Smith ” lens, 9-inch 
focus, used at F/8; Cramer Inst. Iso., x 3 ray-filter ; 
3 sec.; Rodinal; Glossy Seltona. 

The picture of the two little girls by the Bronx 
River —a charming stream in the old days, according 
to F. Hopkinson Smith, and still capable of yielding 
pictorial material, as proved by Dr. Ruzicka — conveys 
the feeling of spring not only in the rendering of the 
light-toned foliage, but also in the handling and placing 
of the figures. Data: May, 4 p.m.; diffused light; 
R. R. lens of 11-inch focus used at F/8; x 3 filter; 1 


sec.; Standard Orthonon; Rytol; Artura Carbon Green. 

“ At Pelham Bay,” page 170, has suffered greatly in 
reproduction and does not adequately present the 
original. Data: Similar to the others, but using the 
“ Smith ” Lens on the reflex camera. 

“* Reflections,” page 171, is one of several charming ex- 
amples of the handling of the buildings on Central Park 
West to which Dr. Ruzicka refers in his article. The 
tones of the distance were given up as hopeless by one 
photo-engraver, but another finally succeeded in making 
a satisfactory plate. 

On page 172 are two capital snapshots, full of human 
interest and, withal, good compositions, though the path 
behind the tree in the upper view might have been 
spotted out to advantage, as it seems a continuation of 
the belt of the child’s costume. 

As an example of successful handling, “In Central 
Park,” page 174, is excellent. Only those who have 
tried these contre-jour effects know how difficult they are. 
Data: June, 4.30 p.M.; intense sunlight; 5x 7 Korona ; 
“ Smith ” Lens at F/8, Orthonon; x 3 filter; 1 1/2 sec. ; 
Rodinal; Matte White Seltona. 

“ Building Air-Castles,” page 175, is the best of several 
similar prints. In this one the attitude of the figures is 
wholly satisfactory, the girl’s arm forming the necessary 
bond to link the two closely together and convey the 
sentiment. Data: 6 a.m.; light clouds, Cramer Inst. 
Iso.; 1 1/2 sec. at F/8; Rodinal, 1 in 80; Glossy Seltona. 

The two snapshots on page 176 are interesting because 
of the shaded foreground — a device favored by artists, 
particularly Charles Hallet Davis. 

“ At Sunset,” page 178, excels in its rendering of both 
foreground and sky and in the mysterious effect of the 
mist lying in the hollow. 

The three girls in bathing reminds one of a Cadby. 
The print is a delicate bromide enlarged 2 1/2 times 
from a 3A negative tank-developed for only fourteen 
minutes, instead of twenty. 

In “ The Toilers,” page 181, Dr. Ruzicka has given 
us a well-balanced and attractive composition, though 
the beautiful tonal-quality of his enlargement on Barnet 
Cream Crayon Bromide from a small part of the original 
negative has not been adequately reproduced. The effect 
is heightened by the contrast of the grim reality of work 
with the scenes of play-time which come before it. We 
see that the camerist is versatile, though he has wisely 
chosen to confine himself in the main to one field, instead 
of frittering away his energies in several departments. 
Data: March, 11 A.m.; intense sunlight; Heliar Reflex 
Camera with Voigtlaender Heliar lens used at F/8; 
1/100 see.; Cramer Crown; Rytol. 

In lieu of a portrait-group of our literary contributors, 
which we had hoped to present in this issue, but failed 
to do because the few prints received were not satisfac- 
tory, we proffer, on page 182, an excellent likeness of an 
able writer, whose activity is equaled by his ability. 
Those who are familiar with his writings — and PHoro- 
ERA averages five of his best papers during the year — 
cannot fail to discover what Mr. Goldensky has so well 
interpreted. Mr. Claudy is a close, shrewd and accurate 
observer, honest and firm in his convictions and au 
courant with his subject. The likeness is excellent, but 
the rough gum-print was too much for the engraver. 

The picture by Georg Klippert, a German professional 
portraitist, page 185, shows a covered wooden stairway 
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leading to the main portion of a sturdy medieval castle, 


from the court-side. It is a picture totally without 
pretension, made up of simple means, and yet it seizes 
upon our interest and holds it. We have here a poetic 
treatment of a supposedly unresponsive architectural 
subject, which demonstrates the truism that the camer- 
ist with a soul can see beauty even in stones. 

The prints illustrating Mr. Walford’s article on 
camera clubs are mere records and not particularly good 
ones. They are published as a warning of how NOT to 
take interiors. The original negatives were evidently 
somewhat undertimed and developed too long ina strong 
developer, so that the gaslight-prints lacked gradation. 

“The Modern Lark,” page 193, shows us another side 
of Charles H. Flood’s pictorial ability. It is, to be sure, 
“only a snapshot,” but it requires discrimination to 
catch just the right moment for exposure on a fast-mov- 
ing aeroplane. Mr. Flood has placed his principal ob- 
ject well with reference to the cloud-forms and has thus 
produced a satisfactory picture. 


Our Monthly Competition 

THE Water-Craft contest was not remarkable for the 
number of entries as compared to previous, similar con- 
tests. This is probably due to the increase of interest 
in other sports — aeronautics, motoring, base-ball, etc. 
It has also been found that the photographing of water- 
craft from moving boats cannot be practised with the 
deliberate care which marks camera-work on terra firma. 
Moreover, Mortimers and Norries have not a numerous 
progeny; and many of the American pictorialists, whose 
marine-studies attracted considerable notice a few years 
ago—such workers as Vandervelde, Brookins, Willard 
and Sheer—have been singularly inactive of late, as 
illustrated by the following letter received quite recently : 
“T regret to state that, owing to the nature of my regular 
business, I have not touched my camera for nearly two 
years. Besides, where I am now living, there is a lack 
of my favorite camera-material. Nevertheless, I try to 
keep up my interest by reading photographic literature, 
including PHoro-ErA MaGazinE. I am yearning for 
the time when I can devote sufficient leisure to the art, 
so that I may resume sending you acceptable prints.” 

However, the pictures presented in this issue do not 
warrant the indulgence of pessimistic reflections. Far 
from it. In the winner of the first prize, Miss Ethelwyn 
Sweet, American pictorialism has gained a worker of 
eminent originality and enthusiasm. Her forte seems to 
be architectural and monumental studies, in which de- 
partment she shows strong artistic temperament in the 
grasp and treatment of her subjects. (See her bold in- 
terpretation of a Roman fountain, which was reproduced 
in the June PHoro-Era, 1911.) Nevertheless, her indi- 
viduality is noticeable in an adequate degree in the 
placidly-moving Nile boats, page 197. The design is 
striking. The picture fills the eye, the three pointed 
sails forming a well-balanced picture. Data: No. 3 
F. P. K. ; Bausch & Lomb R. R. lens; Feb. 1910; The 
Nile ; full sun; taken from excursion-steamer; stop F/8, 
exposure 1/100 second; pyro developer; enlarged print 
on Royal Bromide; M. Q. developer. 

The atmosphere of Milwaukee Harbor has been capi- 
tally rendered by Mr. Langland, page 199. The arrange- 
ment is pleasing in the extreme. The steam-barge forms 
a significant foil to the lofty group of sails at the right, 
the whole presenting an impressive scene. The picture 
is also beautifully spaced. The format is nearly square, 
which is somewhat unusual in a successful composition. 
Data: Contact bromide print from an enlarged paper- 
negative ; original on 5 x 7 Seed 27 plate; 14-inch focus 
rear combination of R.R. lens; stop F/16; October, 
about 9 a.m. ; light, hazy. 

With somewhat indifferent material at his command, 





Mr. Vail has contrived to produce an interesting pic- 
torial effect, page 198. It is obvious that judicious 
trimming was a strong factor in the case. The eye is 
thus led from the clumsy-looking barge, past the tug, to 
the objects in the extreme distance; and one thus be- 
comes aware that the perspective is one of the chief 
merits of this picture. Data: May 30, 1911; 10.30 a.m.; 
slight haze; Suter R. R. lens, 8 1/2-inch focus at F/16; 
1/100 second ; Wellington Anti-Screen plate; pyro; en- 
largement on Wellington Cream Crayon Bromide. 

In view of the rapid progress that is being made in 
aeronautics, Mr. Bryan’s picture, page 196, must appeal 
to all. The subject is Glenn H. Curtiss’s hydro-aero- 
plane. It is purely a water-craft invented by him to 
skim along the surface of the water, resting on a boat- 
like contrivance which, in turn, rests on the water’s sur- 
face. By tilting the planes the aviator can rise from 
the water and fly in the air. He can re-alight on the 
water when he wishes and skim along again. On 
this particular occasion, towards evening, a pupil of 
Mr. Curtiss’s was making a test-run of twenty miles up 
Keuka Lake, on the shore of which, at Hammondsport, 
N. Y., the factory is situated. He carried one passen- 
ger — a naval officer from Washington, D.C. The pic- 
ture is a technically-superb performance and a credit to 
Mr. Bryan’s well-known ability. Data: July 3, 1911; 
3 A Kodak; Eastman N. C. film; R.R. lens; stop F/8; 
1/100 second; 7.50 p.m.; light, dim sun just setting; 
enlargement on Cyko paper. 

Beginner’s Competition 

THE present competition appealed to a large number 
of inexperienced camera-users, but only a few succeeded 
in conveying a clear and pleasing impression of the sub- 
ject. The rock on which the majority of contestants 
wrecked their craft was technique. Failure to compre- 
hend the nature of the developing-solution resulted in 
contrasty prints, which defect was augmented by short 
exposures and forced development. 

Mr. Whaple’s effort, page 201, is commendable. Skil- 
ful manipulation, from start to finish, and a marked 
sense for the beautiful are the author’s strong points. 
The picture is little more than a bare record. Data: 
April 1, 1911; good light; 5 x 7 Cycle Graphic; Zeiss- 
Tessar IIb; 8 1/4-inch focus; stop F/16; ray-filter; 1/3 
second ; Standard Orthonon ; * Ideal’ M. Q. developer ; 
5 x 7 platinum print. 

“The Old Road,” page 201, is a creditable piece of 
work by a very young beginner, whose photographic 
activity is limited to considerably less than one year. 
The picture has several obvious faults, the most serious 
of which is careless focusing, the farthest trees being 
the sharpest in detail, whereas a reversal of this feature 
would be more logical. The general arrangement, how- 
ever, the lighting and spacing, are in the main satisfac- 
tory. Data: May 13, 1911; about 1.30 p.m.; light 
good; Brownie No. 2 A; stop F/16; shutter-exposure, 
highest speed; Eastman N. ©. film; hydroquinone; 
Carbon Velox print; M. Q. developer. 

A fitting appreciation of the beauty of his subject en- 
abled Mr. Smalley to produce a charming study, page 
202. By throwing the background into the shade, he 
has suppressed irrelevant detail and emphasized the 
foreground with its effective floral groups, which fur- 
nishes the raison d’étre to his picture. In spite of this 
device, the light playing on the tree-trunks produces a 
disturbing effect, which might have been avoided, in a 
degree at least, had the exposure been made, say, one 
hour earlier; or had the light been softer. Data: 5 x 7 


Tele-Photo Cycle Poco; B. & L. Symmetrical lens; stop 
F/64; June, 4 p.m.; light, clear; 2 seconds; Stanley 
plate; metol-hydro; Aristo Platino print toned in gold 
and borax bath and platinum ; fixed in hypo 10 minutes. 
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ON THE GROUND-GLASS 














Damaged Prints No Longer Eligible 


For more than a decade PHoro-Era has been receiv- 
ing photographs from participants in its prize-competi- 
tions from all sections of the country. These prints 
have been sent either through the mail or by express; 
some of them were protected by stiff cardboard and 
others, according to our special directions, in heavy 
cellular boards, cut and placed together with the cerru- 
gations running at right angles with each other, ensuring 
the contents against damage in transmission. Other 
prints — and, in truth, most of them — were sent en- 
closed within some of those ready-made, convenient 
and really attractive mailing-devices, which, however, 
consisting chiefly of one single sheet of flimsy cellular 
board, offered scarcely any protection to the photographic 
print placed against it, except, occasionally, in sizes of 
about 5 x 7 inches and smaller. Consequently, of the 
large number of prints forwarded to us during the past 
ten years, through the mail, at least twenty-five per 
cent arrived in a more or less damaged condition — be- 
cause they were sent either in flexible corrugated boards, 
pieces of paper-boxes, or in the neatly-deceptive mailing- 
devices already referred to. Whenever the merit of the 
damaged print warranted the trouble, we resorted to 
well-known and also to original methods to repair the 
injury, sparing neither time nor expense, but in most 
cases the damage done was irreparable. Now, however, 
that a really safe and practical mailing-device has been 
placed upon the market, an article costing but a trifle 
more than the treacherous “ safety ” mailing-boards, with 
which the senders of photographic prints are more or 
less familiar, PHoto-Era will discontinue its voluntary 
role of print-repairer. It has performed this function 
long enough, cheerfully and at its own expense, charg- 
ing the same to Profit and Loss. Prints arriving after 
November 1, 1911, in a damaged state, due to causes 
mentioned above, will not be considered eligible in the 
contests in which they are entered, and if the stamps 
for their return be found, the prints will at once be sent 
back to the sender. 


How We Protect Our Readers 


A GRATEFUL READER, living in a western state, took 
the trouble to express to us his sense of security when 
purchasing second-hand articles advertised in PHoro- 
Era. He states that not long ago he bought a4 x5 
folding camera, nearly new, advertised in a daily paper. 
Soon afterwards the same paper contained the “ ad” of 
a person offering a reward for the outfit, which appeared 
to have been stolen from him. Conscience-stricken, the 
new owner of the camera at once communicated with 
the advertiser and, entirely convinced of his claims, sur- 
rendered the outfit without even considering the ques- 
tion of a quid pro quo. The “ fence ” was prosecuted. 
‘* Nevertheless,” our correspondent writes, “I did not 
hesitate to secure a similar outfit through an ‘ad’ in 
Puoto-Era. The owner cheerfully informed me that 
before PHoro-Era accepted this small advertisement 
(cost, $1.20) it required him to furnish satisfactory 
references. He was only too pleased to comply.” 


Soft Prints from Sharp Negatives 


DEsIRING to impart softness to his prints from exces- 
sively sharp negatives, one of our subscribers resorts to 
single sheets of linen bond-paper — without water-marks 





— which he places between the film side of the negative 
and the sensitive paper and prints in the usual manner. 
Prints prepared in this manner possess a fair degree 
of softness, but are marred by the webb of the paper 
through which they were printed. This is particularly 
noticeable in the lights and half-lights of the pictures. 
Softness of outline or detail may be obtained by a more 
practical means, viz., the use of a sheet of thin, translu- 
cent celluloid. By using more than one thickness, almost 
any degree of softness may be obtained. This medium 
is without blemishes and offers no resistance to the 
light. It is the nearest approach to window-glass. 


Decency in Amateur Photography 


THE action of Emperor William in stopping peremp- 
torily the photographing of private individuals, their 
homes, ete., has been universally applauded. While 
apparently tyrannical in some of his methods, the Ger- 
man sovereign has at heart the welfare of his people and, 
as sovereigns go, he has more than fulfilled the wishes 
of his subjects, according them protection against the 
heartless methods of the press-photographer. It is now 
England’s turn to follow the example of the German 
government. King George and members of his family 
have been subjected to all sorts of annoyances and indig- 
nities on the part of the voracious press-photographer. 

We are glad that the English photographic press has 
taken the matter in hand, and it is sincerely hoped that 
it will exert itself more than has been the case with the 
American photographic journals to abate the nuisance of 
the rightly-termed “‘ camera-fiend.”’ It seems, however, 
that the criticism of the English photographic press is 
directed particularly against the amateur photographer, 
who appears to have been guilty of infractions of public 
decency by annoying members of the royal family in 
order to secure surreptitious pictures. While commend- 
ing the efforts of our English cotemporaries in trying to 
correct the evil, we are glad that the amateurs in America 
have shown more consideration towards public and pri- 
vate individuals. The trouble in this country is confined 
almost entirely to the press-photographer, whose activi- 
ties are curbed in only one state, viz., New York. 


Harry D. Williar 


VacaTION-TIME brings to the editor the pleasure of 
meeting many of his contributors on their trips to Boston. 
A recent visitor was Harry D. Williar, of Baltimore, 
with whose pictorial work our readers are familiar. Mr. 
Williar informed us that he has lately gone into the 
photographic trade as president of the Maryland Photo- 
Stock Company in Baltimore. As an evidence of his 
appreciation of PHoro-Era, Mr. Williar, before he left 
Boston, placed a large order for copies of the magazine 
to be sent monthly to hisshop. For a new undertaking, 
his has been remarkably successful during its first season, 
and we trust that our readers will remember this house 
when placing their orders. They may the more readily 
do so, as Mr. Williar, being himself an expert and practi- 
cal photographer and a pictorialist of great ability, is in 
a position to give sound advice on the selection of an 
outfit or on any other problem confronting the photo- 
graphic worker. 

Since we penned the preceding, Mr. Williar has written 
that he sold all of his first order of PHoro-Eras within 
a few days and has ordered an increased supply for the 
next month. 
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The Bridgeport Convention 

THE annual meeting of the Photographers’ Associa- 
tion of New England has passed into history as an event 
at once unique and unconventional. No photographers’ 
convention has ever been like it. Originally planned to 
be held in the Bridgeport Armory, it was transferred to 
more commodious quarters on Steeplechase Island, a 
miniature Coney Island, with airy, well-lighted buildings, 
open booths and exposed platforms accessible to sun- 
shine and the breezes sweeping across Long Island 
Sound. The affair bore the character of a country-fair, 
but minus the bewildering revelry of pleasure-seekers. 
Fortunately the fates were kind, and fine, bracing 
weather greeted those who attended; only one day, 
Wednesday, being somewhat chilly and giving those 
who had provided against an unfavorable change in tem- 
perature a decided advantage. Everyone present, whether 
exhibitor or visitor, was forced to indulge in the health- 
ful exercise of walking in the open air, the result being 
a tanned complexion and a big appetite. The attend- 
ance was smaller than had been predicted; but a more 
earnest, discriminating and interested throng of photo- 
graphers probably never attended a convention. Yet 
there was no lack of merry souls, whose spontaneous 
and wholesome humor imparted a desirable degree of 
diversion and cheer. The spirit of genuine fun infused 
by such wags as George W. Harris and J. P. Haley will 
be gratefully remembered by all. 

A noteworthy feature of this memorable meet was the 
limited number of purely educational features, includ- 
ing lectures and demonstrations. Of expositions of new 
or improved apparatus there were plenty, nearly every 
dealer or inventor doing his share in this regard. Asa 
result more orders for goods and material were booked 
than even at the National Convention at St. Paul. The 
novelty of holding the convention on Steeplechase Island 
reduced the necessity of providing the customary diver- 
sions — trolley and auto-rides, picnics, etc. 

The Association picture-exhibit was a treat and an 
education, the artistic standard surpassing that of any 
previous convention. The high and refined atmosphere 
was due to the great pictorial advance shown by such 
eminent workers as Goldensky, Garo, Bishop and Sykes, 
and the special displays of that strong coterie, the 
Photo-Pictorialists of Buffalo and the newly-formed 
club, The Boston Photo-Clan. The industrial exhibits 
were full and attractive, several dealers showing their 
entire line of specialties. Personally, we regard the 
Bridgeport meeting as a positive success and highly 
creditable to President Garo and his able associates. 

Owing to unforeseen difficulties with concessionaires 
regarding space for dealers’ exhibits, the opening ex- 
ercises were postponed to the afternoon. After the 
usual preliminaries, President Garo called the meeting 
to order at 2.50 p.m. Mayor Buckingham delivered the 
address of welcome, to which Morris Burke Parkin- 
son responded in his customary felicitous vein. Short 
speeches by H. J. Seeley and J. P. Haley of Bridgeport 
followed, when Secretary Hastings presented to President 
Garo a silver-mounted ebony gavel, the acceptance of 
which was fittingly acknowledged by the presentee. The 
session closed with a scholarly and illuminating address by 
President Garo. For the evening’s enjoyment a dancing- 


party was arranged in the exhibition-hall, about fifty 
couples participating. 

Wednesday, at 10.30 a.m., a jubilant demonstration 
announced the arrival of the New York City delegation, 
107 strong. Headed by Wheeler & Wilson Band, the 
procession proceeded from the station to Association head- 
quarters at The Stratfield, where the delegation was wel- 
comed by a committee of the P.A.of N.E. Special electric 
cars conveyed the entire party to the Island, where,accom- 
panied by the band, it marched along the now-famous 
** Avenue of Photographic Industries ” to the band-stand, 
where it was harangued by the incomparable orator, 
H. A. Collings. Stationed’ near the exhibition-hall, the 
band discoursed sweet music till 2.50 p.m., part of the 
time parading up and down the avenue. 

The afternoon was given up to studio demonstrations, 
the inability of the artists scheduled to be present neces- 
sitating several changes. Thus, lighting and arrange- 
ment of the model was explained in turn by Charles 
Wesley Hearn, Dudley Hoyt, Pirie MacDonald and 
Elias Goldensky. The views of the last two speakers 
were entirely opposite. Mr. MacDonald's method is to 
interpret the individual character and calling of the 
sitter, while Mr. Goldensky prefers to depict him accord- 
ing to a mental picture formed of him — not by philo- 
sophical analysis or a preconceived notion, but by his 
personal predilection based upon his own ideals of beauty. 

Thursday forenoon was devoted to inspection of deal- 
ers’ exhibits, booking orders of materials and supplies 
and entering subscriptions to PHoro-EraA MAGAZINE. 
The chief event during the afternoon was the baseball 
game, photographers vs. manufacturers. It was a ter- 
rific conflict, but sadly marred by errors. Innumerable 
bases were pilfered, and few runs were earned. The 
battle raged until called on account of darkness; the 
manufacturers now scoring so many runs that it was 
impossible to count them. Fortunately no accidents 
marred the swatfest, although third-baseman Rice clouted 
his straw hat instead of the ball. 

While the ball game was in progress, the citizens of 
Bridgeport, admitted free to the grounds, inspected the 
various exhibits in the main building and in the booths. 
At eight o’clock in the evening Main Street, for more 
than a mile, was densely packed with people, eager to 
watch the flashlight photograph made by the Multi- 
Speed Shutter people of the ambulance-service and fire- 
department as they dashed past The Stratfield Hotel. 
Elaborate preparations had been made for three separate 
exposures, but owing to outside interference with the 
electrical connections, flash-pans, ete., only one successful 
flash was fired. 

After the excitement outside The Stratfield had sub- 
sided events within the hotel were in order. The lecture 
by Oliver Lippincott, of New York, took place in the 
ball-room at 8.30 o'clock. The audience profoundly 
appreciated the numerous beautiful lantern-views of 
Arizona, the Indians, their ceremonies, as well as their 
eloquent descriptions by the great speaker. (Coincident 
with this illustrated lecture was a meeting of the New 
York dealers in the banquet-hall. 

Friday was far from a pleasant day. The wind was 
high and raw, and before noon a drizzling rain set in. 
The first business of the day was the election of officers. 
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Garo had steadily refused to consider a re-election, so 


the attempt to induce him to run was given up. The 
new officers are: President, F. A. Frizell, Dorchester, 
Mass. ; first vice-president, A. Allyn Bishop, Newport, 
R. I.; second vice-president, D. J. Bordeaux, Spring- 
field, Mass.; secretary, George H. Hastings, Haverhill, 
Mass. ; treasurer, W. H. Partridge, Boston. The place 
of the next meeting is to be Springfield — a choice due 
to intelligent and systematic canvassing of the voters 
by representatives of the Springfield Board of Trade, 
who had beautifully printed and illustrated books, setting 
forth the advantages of their city. Particular stress 
was laid on the new convention-hall just completed. 
We highly approve the choice, as we believe it is a good 
thing to hold the meetings in the large New England 
cities in all parts of the territory in the association. 

Spectators at the ball-game Thursday observed a flock of 
six or seven fine sheep feeding in the outfield. On Friday 
they were the central figures in the sheep-roast given by 
the Photographers’ Club of Bridgeport, an event which 
occurred at 1 p. M. The members present were some- 
what dampened in their ardor by the bad weather, but 
the sheep were a great success. “‘ Jay Pay” Haley and 
his associates were praised for furnishing the best eating 
of the convention. At 2.50 the public was admitted to 
the grounds and many flocked to the exhibition-hall to 
view the pictures. Most of the manufacturers and 
dealers, however, packed up and got away before night. 
At the same time, the Citizens’ Committee of Bridge- 
port was condtcting a tour of the city for members and 
their families. Heavy rain prevented the band-concert 
and grand carnival in the evening. 


The Pictorial Exhibit 


PRESIDENT GARo has maintained all along that the 
greatest educational value of a convention is the exhibit 
of photographs. He contends that the way to better 
one’s work is to study the successes and failures of 
others, comparing their results with one’s own and seek- 
ing the reasons for shortcomings. The removal of all 
restrictions from the exhibit resulted in the entering of 
a vast mass of material, some mediocre, but most of it 
good, sound photographic work; some of it, indeed, 
unusually fine. In all, 660 prints and about 16 auto- 
chromes were shown. Space does not permit an ex- 
tended review of the pictures, and although we spent 
every available moment in the exhibition-hall, we feel 
that we could not adequately study the pictures. There 
was matter for careful consideration extending over 
several days. 

The loan-exhibits, which were an innovation in a photo- 
graphic convention, attracted a great deal of attention. 
The Boston Camera Club generously responded to Garo’s 
call with 66 of the best pictures from the fine exhibit 
held at the Boston Art Club last spring and reviewed in 
our columns. The prints occupied an entire section. 
All classes of landscapes, marines, figure-studies and 
portraits were there in abundance, and the quality of 
the work was uniformly high. Technical merit, com- 
bined with good, sound composition and artistic feeling, 
was evident in every print. It is seldom that one sees 
so uniformly high a standard in the work of a club. 

The Photo-Pictorialists of Buffalo sent work which 
was a revelation to many professional workers whose 
energies are confined to portrait-photography. Indeed, 
we doubt whether there is in this country any organiza- 
tion of camerists whose work shows the same steady 
progress year after year towards a higher pinnacle of 
artistic and technical achievement. Their show com- 
prised 23 large prints. John M. Schreck had one 
beautiful marine of schooners tied to a wharf, the spa- 
cing and handling being excellent. G. Edwin Keller 


showed 4, one of them a decorative study of a scraggly 
pine, Japanesque in treatment; another, a foreground- 
study of a stream in winter. Oscar C. Anthony had 2, 
of which the girl wading on the beach seemed to us 
poorly spaced, the figure being too near the side to 
which the model faced. His other print, a marine with 
the setting sun, was full of atmosphere. E. B. Sides 
proved his versatility by exhibiting one landscape which 
showed excellent spacing and handling, the subject being 
a bridge over a river; a delicate, luminous study of 
birches on the bank of a body of water; two monks 
seated on a garden bench, and a genre group of boys 
which was particularly well done. F. Austin Lidbury 
maintained his high reputation with 4 entries. His two 
landscapes were remarkably fine in their rendering of 
planes. He showed also two winter river-scenes, one 
with snow and the other with bare ground and snow in 
patches; the treatment, however, preventing any 
“spotty ”’ effect. The Porterfield Studio (W. H. Porter- 
field) exhibited 5. The marine-study of a yacht sailing 
out of the picture to the left was daring in spacing, but 
satisfactory, except that the values seemed to us unduly 
lowered. Another marine, in which the bow of a small 
sailboat with a man standing on the deck was the prin- 
cipal object, was better, the handling of other boats in 
the background being particularly fine, as less discrim- 
inating focusing and printing would have injured the 
pictorial quality. Porterfield often succeeds with sub- 
jects which others botch, as proved by a landscape of 
tall trees with a cloudy sky. There were also a sunset 
of beautiful quality and a color-print in gum, but the 
latter lacked conviction. Charles Boose displayed a 
green landscape with a stream —rather granular in 
texture, a study of marshland, and a splendid picture of 
two saplings. 

The Boston Photo-Clan had an interesting group of 
prints. Garo’s seven contributions in the Clan-show, 
apart from his four in the regular professional class, 
astonished those who are.not personally familiar with 
his versatility as an artist with pigments and brushes. 
Those who thought he confines himself to portraits were 
delighted to find that he is also a landscapist of distine- 
tion. His chef d’wuvre, a multiple-gum of “ The Old 
Manse,” was said by many visitors to be the gem of the 
entire exhibition. Certainly no other three-color gum 
which we have seen has approached it in beauty. Many 
refused to believe that it is a photographie print. Geo. 
W. Harris, president P. A. of A., offered Garo 3500 for 
the print, but the offer was refused. Wm. H. Kunz had 
five 11 x 14’sin carbon, oil, and bromoil. They main- 
tained his reputation as a pictorialist of great power. 
F. R. Fraprie was unfortunately unable to exhibit with 
the Clan. His four bromides in the Boston Camera Club 
show were greatly admired. Dr. Miller had four 10 x 
12°s; a sepia Platinotype, a toned bromide. and two 
Clanoils. Dr. Warner showed four fine landscapes in 
Clanoil. Dr. Shuman had eight Clanoils, four of which 
were extremely original in composition and color. All 
of his work is straight photography and distinguished 
by careful study of values. Heinrich Eichheim, a new 
member, had time to prepare only two prints, one of 
which was pronounced by some of the biggest men pres- 
ent equal, in their opinion, toa Corot. It was arranged 
to ship the Clan-exhibit, after the convention, to Port- 
land, Maine, where it is to be hung in the Art-Museum 
under the auspices of the Portland Camera Club. 

Goldensky surpassed all expectations. His twenty- 
two gums again demonstrated that he is the leading 
‘“‘oummist in America. Some of his effects would 
make even the greatest enemies of gum-printing admit 
that their judgment was founded on inspection of poor 
specimens. The criticism that the controlled pigment- 
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processes ‘accept the detail-drawing of the lens and 
destroy all the delicate gradations of highlight, shadings 
and shadow’ does not apply to Goldensky’s work, for he 
gets a wonderful range of tones; and, at the same time, 
the values strike one as particularly just. It is hard to 
select from twenty-two masterpieces any for special 
notice, and space forbids a complete review; however, 
we may mention the wholly artistic and idealistic nudes, 
of which there were several. A very large torso occu- 
pied the center of the row and smaller ones flanked it. 
A red-chalk of two girls kneeling and bending was really 
wonderful in composition, flesh-values, and mystery. 
Perhaps there is no one who can surpass Goldensky in 
the posing of two figures. We noted that his arrange- 
ments are logical and convincing. His portraits, too, 
depart from conventional arrangements and thereby 
express the artistic conception of the photographer. 
The portrait of C. H. Claudy, which is reproduced in 
this issue, was there too. 

A. Allyn Bishop, who carried off the prize three years 
in succession, had five prints which went ahead of his 
former high standard. We had a spirited discussion 
regarding the trimming of one of his pictures and hope 
to reproduce it for the benefit of our readers. 

H. J. Seeley of Bridgeport exhibited a frame labeled, 
“Is it a photo?” The spectators were divided, some 
maintaining that it was a real lace-handkerchief, others 
that it wasa photographie print. 

I. E. Hori, New York City, exhibited a portrait-head 
in color — a strange, haunting, puzzling face. 

Robert Duane Haley showed two fine portraits of a 
painter at the easel. 

Geo. E. Tingley, Mystic, Conn., had landscapes instead 
of marines this year. two of them with sheep. They 
were very fine. 

H. H. Langill, Hanover, N. H., gave a varied ex- 
hibit of views, including a remarkable photograph of a 
rainbow and one of Halley’s (not Haley's) comet. 

Jared Gardner, Rockland, Mass., had five good things, 
one of which we hope to secure for reproduction. 

F. A. Frizzell, Dorchester, Mass., exhibited four fine 
home-portraits and home-groups. 

Gerry's Studio, Sanford, Maine, out of three prints 
shown, had one which was remarkably good in pose and 
lighting. 

Pirie Macdonald, New York, exhibited four of his 
famous portraits of men, fully up to his highest achieve- 
ments. 

Knaffle & Bro., Knoxville, Tenn., showed two choice 
pictures, one of them a mother and child of splendid 
quality. 

William Shewell Ellis, Philadelphia, exhibited three, 
the one of the ballet-girl being original and striking in 
pose and treatment. 

Towles Studio, Washington, D. C., showed six, one of 
which we hope soon to reproduce. 

Donnelley Studio, New Haven, succeeded in getting 
a portrait of a lady leaning back in a great armchair 
without distortion or false perspective. 

R. T. Doone, Philadelphia, out of six had four of great 
merit and originality. 

W. B. Davidson, Narragansett, Pier, R. I., has made 
great progress. We have been following his work with 
a soft-focus lens, but he has showed us nothing so good 
as the prints he prepared for the convention. He had 
a splendid wood-interior of tree-trunks in heavy shadow 
relieved against an open ride splashed with sunlight, a 
fine sand-dune with well-placed figures, and a study of a 
woodland pool — all of them of great artistic feeling. 

The exhibits of the following were all of high qual- 
ity: Bushong Studio, Worcester, Mass. ; Mellville W. 
Sykes, Chicago; Frank Scott Clark, Detroit; Hallis 





Wilson, Berlin, N. H.; A. L. Bowersox, Dayton, Ohio ; 
J. P. Haley, Bridgeport, Conn. ; Cochran Studio, Bridge- 
port; Barrows Studio, Medford, Mass. ; Chandler Studio, 
St. Albans, Vt.; Chas. A. Altman, New Haven ; Dud- 
ley Hoyt, New York; F. Gutekunst, Philadelphia; 
Powers Studio, Claremont, N. H.; John Inglis, New 
York; Miss Reineke, Kansas City, Mo.; J. C. Strauss, 
St. Louis; Morris Burke Parkinson, Boston; Noetzel 
Studio, Newton Centre, Mass.; E. B. Core, New York; 
Harris and Ewing, Washington, D. C., and many others. 

Summing up, we may say that the exhibition was 
extremely good and remarkably high in quality. The 
prevalence of home-portraits and three-quarter lengths 
was noticeable, also the predominance of sepia platinums. 
Very few large heads were shown, but many workers 
chose a half-length and made large sizes. 

The color-photographs were very uneven. Wm. Starr 
of Bridgeport exhibited five, of which two were excel- 
lent. One of them was a road with a maple loaded with 
bright-yellow foliage. The other was an apple-tree in 
bloom by an old wall. His other pictures were of sub- 
jects having too strong contrasts to make successful 
color-pictures. R. J. Wynkoop of the Photographers’ 
Club of Bridgeport had an excellent autumn-picture. 
Frances Johnson showed outdoor-portraits in which the 
subjects were posed in the shade against a sunlit back- 
ground, and of course the highlights were overtimed. 
Her best picture, that of a woman and a little girl pick- 
ing apple-blossoms, was excellent in the rendering of 
golden sunlight on the white gowns, but marred by 
blurring of the faces. Colonel Marceau was represented 
by four portraits beautifully mounted in gilded diascopes. 
They were excellent examples, though perhaps quieter 
schemes of color in some would have allowed greater 
prominence to the sitter’s countenance. There was also 
a machine for viewing 5 x7 autochromes, but we got no 
information concerning it, and it was out of order when 
we visited the color-section. 


With the Manufactures and Dealers 


ABEL’s Publications were represented by Juan C. 
Abel, who received many congratulations on his re- 
covery from his recent illness. 

American Photography was represented by F. R. 
Fraprie. 

The Camera and Bulletin of Photography were well 
cared for by Frank V. Chambers and Miss Bessie Blake. 

The Photographic News was cared for by Miss T. 
Straub and R. D. Haley. They had on sale A. J. 
Anderson’s “ Artistic Side of Photography,” and did a 
good business. Carl Ackerman looked in at the table 
occasionally, but he had his hands full as director of 
publicity and marshal of the day. Thomas Bedding, 
F. R. P. S., was present on Thursday. He is associated 
with Mr. Ackerman on the News. 

Puoro-Era had a table in charge of Miss Helen R. 
Devlin, who distributed ‘copies of the August issue. 
Both editors were present. 

Tennant and Ward, 122 East 25th St., New York 
City, The Photo-Miniature and a new series of photo- 
graphic handbooks, was represented by Edward Rock. 

Wilson’s Photographic Magazine, 122 East 25th St., 
New York City, was represented by T. Dixon Tennant. 

Ansco Company, Binghamton, N. Y.— W. B. Mus- 
sen, manager New York office; F. N. Leache, W. R. 
Leache, J. A. Doherty, John D. Rice, Fred C. Muller, 
G. W. Topliffe, general manager, and A. B. Cross — 
showed a complete line of Cyko papers, illustrated by a 
superb collection of prints from prominent studios which 
charge top-prices for Cyko. Great prominence was 
given to the popular linen-surface paper in white and 
also colored by hand. 
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Artex Photo-Paper Company, Columbus, Ohio — G. 
H. Harkrader, sales-manager — had on view a collection 
of prints on the five different grades of its new paper, 
which is of the slow-exposure and soft-working type. 
The quality of the exhibit spoke volumes for the excel- 
lence of the product. 

Bausch and Lomb Optical Company, Rochester, 
N. Y.—A. K. Hanks, representing New York and New 
England — showed the Portrait Unar lens in several 
sizes, also the I c Tessar, F/4.5. The booth was deco- 
rated with attractive photographs and enlargements 
made with these lenses from such workers as Endean, 
New York and Pittsburg, who makes only 11 x 14 home- 
portraits with the 15-inch Unar; Belle Johnston, Lip- 
pincott and Garo. The new models of the Balopticon 
for both transparent and opaque projection were also 
shown. Mr. Hanks distributed catalogs and copies of 
the new booklet, “What Lens Shall I Buy?” — men- 
tioned elsewhere in this issue. 

Berlin Aniline Works, New York, American agents 
for the Actien-Gesellschaft fuer Anilin-fabrication (the 
“ Agfa” line) — F. R. Barrows, manager photographic 
department — had displayed a full line of Agfa chemi- 
cals, Metol, Rodinal, etc., also the Agfa Flashlamp and 
Blitzlicht powder. Copies of the Agfa Book of Photo- 
graphic Formule and the Agfa Flashlight Book were 
given out. 

Bridges Manufacturing Company, Rochester, N. Y.— 
Grant Wilson— had a full line of attractive, up-to-date 
and high-class mounts and folders in many styles. The 
souvenir was a large appointment book for registering 
sittings from August, 1911, to July, 1912. It was 
eagerly sought by many studio-proprietors, and Mr. Wil- 
son was kept busy booking orders. 

Central Dry-Plate Company, St. Louis, Mo. — Lon 
Morris, vice-president and general manager; George T. 
Bassett, sales-manager; Floyd Whipple, manager Chi- 
cago branch; Will Murphy, manager New York branch ; 
J. L. Lewis and Charles Henning — had a fine display 
of pictures from negatives on Central plates by Marceau, 
Gerhard Sisters, Theodore Endean, R. A. Nelson, Jarvis 
Weed, Gehrig and others; also a number of fine nega- 
tives illuminated by electric light. Two souvenirs were 
given out —a large celluloid Central button, about the 
size of a bread-and-butter plate, and a mirror of the 
same size mounted in celluloid. 

Clark and Freed, 4+ E. 8th St., New York City. — 
F, S. Fox — showed bromide and carbon enlargements, 
both portrait and commercial. The display was an 
excellent one, well representing the firm’s ability to 
handle large work. 

A. M. Collins Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. — H. A. Stone, S. C. Wright and J. Kim — dis- 
played a full line of the famous Collins mounts and 
folders from the model factory. Many of the styles 
were very artistic and attractive. 

E. B. Core had in connection with the Cramer exhibit 
a new device for tank-development, consisting of a ja- 
panned metal frame for holding the plate. The tank is 
open, and the plate-holders are provided with a rod at 
the top which is longer than the tank and with grooves 
to hold the plate. ‘The device allows each plate to be 
lifted for inspection without wetting the fingers, thus 
permitting individual treatment in development. If 
desired, all operations, including drying, may be com- 
pleted without removing the plates from the holders. 

G. Cramer Dry-Plate Company, St. Louis, Mo. — 
“Pa” and “Ma” Cramer; E. D. Wright, manager 
New York office; R. P. Brackett; Stewart Carrick — 
showed a fine exhibit of portraits from regular users of 
Cramer plates, including Garo, Goldensky, Dudley 
Hoyt, J. C. Strauss, Spellman, Edmonson, H. H. Pierce, 


Ryland W. Phillips, Frank Scott Clark, Schervee, Curtis 
Studios and others. At the rear of their space was a 
large frame containing negatives illuminated by electric 
light from famous studios. 

Frank J. Curry, 902 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. — 
Frank J. Curry, W. F. Thode and R. L. McConaghy — 
had a novelty in the shape of a light, compact and 
extremely rigid collapsible camera-stand for home-por- 
traiture. The device is very well designed and con- 
structed and should be very popular with amateurs, as 
well as with professionals. They are agents also for 
E. B. Core’s tank-plate-racks. 

Defender Photo-Supply Company, Rochester, N. Y. — 
Frank Wilmot, president; R. W. Palmer, advertising- 
manager; R. L. Ennis, manager Boston office; J. G. 
Gallagher, manager New York office ; Wm. Palmer, man- 
ager Pittsburg office; (. L. Jackson, Fred Niemeyer and 
Carl Keller — was out in force with Argo gaslight-paper, 
Triple A and Monox bromide. The new Vulcan film, 
also Vulcan, Defender Ortho. and Defender Non-Hala- 
tion Ortho. were represented. The display of prints on 
the Defender papers was large and fine. The souvenir 
was a folding orange lamp to enclose an electric bulb. 

G. M. Dye Printing-Machine Company, Inc., 709 S. 
5th St., Minneapolis, Minn. — C. Frederick Potter, Jr., 
president; F. W. Loomis; G. E. Carr— showed the 
Photo-Autopress. This ingenious machine is a mechan- 
ical photographic printing-press. It runs by electric 
motor and automatically handles the paper. The nega- 
tive is held in a vertical position and the paper brought 
into contact with it by a mechanically-operated pressure- 
back after being fed by the machine, and automatically 
disposed of after exposure. Very rapid printing is the 
great feature of the press, combined with absolutely 
accurate and uniform timing of the prints. The device 
is to the finisher what the cylinder-press is to a news- 
paper. It is made in 8 x 10, 11 x 14 and “ special” 
for postcards, with a tank-development system. 

Eastman Kodak. Company, Rochester, N. Y., was 
very fully represented by C. F. Ames, general sales- 
manager; A. H. Paul, assistant sales-manager; F. S. 
Noble, assistant treasurer; L. B. Jones, advertising-man- 
ager; Spencer B. Hord, assistant advertising-manager ; 
H. M. Fell, special convention-manager. The papers 
were cared for by Joseph Di Nunzio, chief of the plati- 
num division; M. A. Yauch, Artura; E. J. Arthur, H. L. 
Austin, F. L. Andrews, Charles Nelson, H. F. Arnold, 
H. E. Niles, Charles R. Leake, C. S. Rabineau, Jr., 
and R. Barbeau. The plates were represented by J. B. 
Guthrie, J. C. Neely. H. A. Collings, J. H. C. Evanoff, 
George M. Bolton, Charles Hutchinson and Walter Bent. 
H. C. Fineke and Paul Favour looked out for the in- 
terests of the professional apparatus made by the Fol- 
mer and Schwing and the Century Divisions. 

A large screen occupied the center of the hall and dis- 
played many fine prints on the various Eastman papers, 
including Etching Black, Etching Sepia, American 
Platinum, Artura, Azo and Velox. Many of the pic- 
tures were from negatives by prominent photographers. 
The latest novelty is the Artura-method for sepias, de- 
pending ona hypo-alum bath containing chloride of gold. 
The color is wonderfully clean and brilliant, with great 
transparency in the shadows, and the tones are uniform 
as long as the bath is kept at a constant temperature. 
A folder containing a sample print and giving the 
formula was distributed. The new Azo hypo-alum 
formula was also demonstrated. 

The M. A. Seed Dry-Plate Division showed a large 
frame containing 54 transparencies and negatives on 
Seed plates, including some made at St. Paul by Rudolf 
Duehrkoop, and others from Dudley Hoyt, W. S. Lively 
and James Arthur. The beautiful chemical effect of 
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these specimens called forth much favorable comment. 
The 30 x 60 carbon prints from negatives on Seed plates, 
by W.S. Lively of the Southern School of Photography, 
were in the picture-exhibit. 

C. P. Goerz, American Optical Company — F. Schmid, 
manager — showed the well-known Dagor, Celor and 
Syntor lenses. A most interesting feature of the ex- 
hibit was a case containing specimens of lenses, mounts, 
etc., in all stages of manufacture. The other Goerz 
specialties were represented and a fine lot of prints was 
on view. Remarkably fine 16x20 enlargements from 
Vest-Pocket Tenax negatives attracted much attention. 
The early comers were fortunate enough to secure one 
of the celluloid folding pocket rules as given at the 
St. Paul convention. 

Hall Camera Company, 14-18 Dunham Place, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y¥.— A. L. Brown, secretary — had a space for 
the demonstration of the Hall Mirror Cameras. These 
are of the reflecting type, with focal-plane shutters, and 
are made in sizes from 21/4 x 41/4 to 5 x 7, at extremely 
low prices. An album of specimen prints was displayed. 

Haloid Photo-Paper Company, Rochester, N. Y.— 
C. H. Daws, manager New York office; R. J. Wilson, 
sales-manager — showed the seven surfaces of the new 
Haloid Extra papers, of which grade A is single-weight. 
The fine quality of the paper was well shown by both 
contact-prints and enlargements, black and white and 
sepia. A number of portraits finished in oils were in- 
cluded in the show. Neat, rubber-tipped combination 
pen-and-pencil souvenirs were distributed. 

Hammer Dry-Plate Company, St. Louis, Mo. — L. F. 
Hammer, Jr., and Clinton Schafer — had a booth filled 
with prints from Will H. Towles, Gerhardt Sisters, E. E. 
Doty, Hubert Brothers, Mary Carnell and many others. 
The well-known high quality of the plates was upheld 
by the display of work. Little gilt hammers were the 
souvenirs. 

Ralph Harris & Co., 26-30 Bromfield St., Boston, and 
108 Fulton St., New York City — Ralph Harris, senior 
partner, and E. F. Keller, manager New York oftice — 
displayed the Wellington papers and plates for which the 
firm is sole U.S. Agent. The souvenir was the attrac- 
tive Wellington calendar with a print on Cream Crayon 
Smooth (toned) of two kittens singing “ Meet me by 
moonlight alone.” The unsurpassed quality of the Wel- 
lington Bromide papers for enlarging was well demon- 
strated. The Negaphake erasing-pencils, as a substitute 
for the etching-knife, attracted much attention. Eury- 
plan lenses, for which the firm is U.S. Agent, and Reflex 
Cameras, for which it is N. E. Agent, were also repre- 
sented. The portrait of Garo, by Kunz. from our Sep- 
tember issue, was given as a souvenir, beautifully printed 
on Wellington Cream Crayon Bromide. 

Secretary George H. Hastings showed his card-index 
system by his representative, H. W. Benson. The card 
covers every detail of the handling of a studio-portrait 
order. 

John Haworth Company, 1020 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. — Roger Kirk and Albert Wunderlich, as East- 
ern representatives of the Seavey Company of Chicago 
—showed the Seavey Window-Accessory for win- 
dow-, mantel- and firelight-effects. This is a first-rate 
device for use in the studio for “ home-portraiture.” 
Thomas F. Howe, treasurer of the Seavey Company, was 
also present. 

W.S. Lively, McMinnville, Tenn., was present to tell 
enquirers about his Southern School of Photography. 
Everybody had a cordial greeting for ‘“ Daddy ” Lively, 
and his immense carbon prints, 30 x 60 inches, in the 
picture-show, were the subject of much favorable criti- 
cism. Mention of them will be found elsewhere in this 
issue. 


McIntire Photo Supply Company, Inc., South Bend, 
Ind., was represented by the Eastern Distributor, the 
Magnet Photo-Materials Company, of Boston. A good 
showing of sepias-in-first-development was made. Uca- 
tone papers, developers, printing-machines and develop- 
ing-machines are described in the literature given out. 

Magnet Photo-Materials Co., 5 Bromfield St., Boston 
—C. O. Lovell, manager; Ray H. Barrows. manager 
Boston office — had prints galore from Colo-Non, Mag- 
net Ortho and plain Magnet plates. The Colo-Non is 
a strictly double-coated plate having an undercoating 
ten times slower than the upper coating and sensitive to 
the orange. Some extremely fine views with full values 
in clouds and foregrounds without a screen were on view. 
Most of the portraits shown were on the Magnet xxx, 
the special studio plate. 

Multispeed Shutter Company, 317 E. 34th St.. New 
York City — G. Dietz, general manager; A. H. Hotte, 
advertising- and sales-manager — had on view all the 
sizes and varieties of the high-speed shutters made by 
them. Mr. Dietz demonstrated the new flashlight at- 
tachment by means of which exposures of 1/400 second 
were given. On Thursday night he photographed the 
parade of the fire- and police-departments from the 
Hotel Stratfield. Mr. Dietz had the only darkroom on 
the island, and, as the editor forgot to bring his chang- 
ing-bag, courteously extended to him the use of it for 
reloading his plate-holders. 

George Murphy, Inc., 57 E. 9th St., New York City — 
J.G. Lavender, treasurer; L. H. Bunker; Harold Kuhn 
— demonstrated a great many of the specialties sold under 
its “* Eagle” trademark, such as the Eagle backgrounds, 
flash-lamp-outfit, developing-tanks and embossing-press. 
A full line of the famous Ross Homocentric lenses, which 
are asserted to be the only ones completely corrected for 
zonal aberration; the Autotype carbon-tissues ; Lande’s 
Enlarging-lantern with parabolic reflector for use with- 
out condensors; the Perey King Light-controller ; the 
Royal Foreground Ray-screen; the O. K. Lamps; Pro- 
bus Preservative Paint and some fine Dufay Dioptichrome 
transparencies were displayed. The show was the finest 
and most complete ever made by the firm. 

Ernst Oeser & Company, Berlin,Germany,and 52 Union 
Sq., New York City, was represented by E. A. Laver, 
manager, and I. Nacht, sales-manager. A good line of 
the highest-class imported mounts and folders in many at- 
tractive styles was the feature of the company’s display. 

B. Oshrin & Brother, 300 W. Broadway, New York 
City, was represented by Max Friedenberg and exhibited 
a great variety of mounts. 

R.S. Peck & Company, Hartford, Conn., represented by 
E. O. Wagner, showed a general line of attractive mounts 
and folders. 

Pinkham & Smith Company, 288 Boylston St., Bos- 
ton, was represented by H. M. Seaver. The firm is the 
largest independent house in New England and carries 
complete stocks of all amateur and professional supplies, 
including Central plates, for which it is New England 
distributor. 

Presto Manufacturing Company, Pittsburg, Pa. — C. J. 
Powell, sales-agent ; H. F. Dutcher — displayed a fine 
collection of prints made with the Infallible Tinting- 
Masks. These are two- or three-tint plates on ground- 
glass and give tinted borders with the minimum of 
trouble for either contact-printing or enlarging. 

Robey-French Company, 34 Bromfield St., Boston, 
Mass., was represented by H. D. Haight, general mana- 
ger; Fred Q. Avery and George A. McLoughlin, and in- 
cidentally was assisted on the professional apparatus by 
Messrs. Paul Favour and H. C. Fincke, of the Eastman 
Company. As befits the largest stockhouse of the East, 
the company had a magnificent and complete display of 
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everything of interest to the professional from cameras 
and accessories to backgrounds and mounts. If any 
class of goods was not shown, the omission escaped our 
notice. This one firm’s showing was a liberal education. 
A new and interesting specialty put forward by Robey- 
French — W. A. Sands, demonstrator —is Photo-Flat, a 
solution which is brushed over the backs of unmounted 
prints and prevents them from curling. A 4-ounce 
bottle costs only 55 cents. 

Rotograph Photo-Paper Company, 125 S. 2d St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., was represented by Max Adler. 14 
grades and 10 surfaces of Rotograph Bromide were 
explained and exhibited; also negative-paper, particu- 
larly thin and structureless and suitable for enlarged 
paper-negatives, of which several of large size were on 
view. The Rotograph product seems fully up to the 
old standard set by the German house when the paper 
was first introduced into this country some years ago. 

Rough & Caldwell Company, 140th St. and Walton 
Ave., New York City, was represented by T. G. Cald- 
well. He had a very large display of grounds and acces- 
sories, among which we noted particularly a useful 
combined bay-window-accessory and seat, a “ marble ” 
seat finished in a hard, durable coating, and Tapestroid 
grounds in sepia on flexible cloth for folding up and 
carrying to the houses of patrons for home-portraiture. 

Schering & Glatz, 150 Maiden Lane, New York 
City —S. W. Nourse, traveling sales-manager; Mrs. 
Nourse, and August Stiefel — had the full line of Scher- 
ing photographie chemicals — crystal and resublimed 
pyro, Satrapol, Nerol, Citol, Duratol, Glycin, Satrap 
Varitone Tablets, sodas, ete. Mr. and Mrs. Nourse were 
kept busy handing out samples and literature. 

Seneca Camera-Manufacturing Company, Rochester, 
N. Y. — F. K. Townsend, secretary and treasurer ; Louis 
W. Weil, sales-manager —had a full line of Seneca 
Cameras and sundries. The Camera-City View and the 
New Improved Seneca View drew the attention of the 
“ outside’ men. The Simplex plate-holder was the sub- 
ject of much favorable comment. Both Messrs. Town- 
send and Weil were kept busy all the time showing 
their goods. Considerable excitement in the company’s 
booth was caused the first day by the mysterious disap- 
pearance of an expensive + x 5 hand-camera and two 
plate-holders. Two days afterwards all was returned in 
perfect condition as surreptitiously as it had been re- 
moved. The user showed good taste. 

Taprell, Loomis & Co., Chicago, Ill. — W. A. Taprell 
and J. A. Cameron —had a large showing of mounts. 
Some very pleasing calendar-mounts and some new ideas 
in folders were particularly pleasing. 

The Taylor-Hobson Company, 1135 Broadway, New 
York City, had desk-room only. Mr. L. L. Kellsey was 
on hand to explain how Cooke lenses differ from others 
and why they are superior. Unfortunately or fortu- 
nately, Mr. Kellsey was unable to display a full line of 
lenses, because the great increase of sales has severely 
taxed the capacity of the factory at Leicester, England, 
and the Cooke people refuse to rush work at the expense 
of perfect quality. Mr. Ronald Taylor, who is now 
in England, writes that the factory-capacity and the 
working-force have been greatly increased, so that back 
orders will soon be filled. Mr. Kellsey had as souvenirs 
the remarkable picture of the Metropolitan Life Build- 
ing, which we reproduced last fall. 

The Towles-Schofield Company, Inc., Evans Building, 
Washington, D. C.— Will H. Towles, president; G. R. 
Cowie, secretary and general manager — showed the new 
Towles-Schofield Smokeless Automatic Flashlight-Ma- 
chine. Owing to an error in our September number, it 
was stated that this machine is connected with a pipe to 
carry the smoke away. This is not the case: the ma- 








chine consumes its own smoke and is provided with a 
smoke-reducer, turning the handle of which removes 
all products of combustion from the hood. It loads 
with twelve cartridges and is fired by electric current. 
Mr. Towles and W.S. Lively special demonstrator, made 
some very fine portraits at the convention and showed 
prints which proved that any lighting, with good values, 
may be easily made with the device. A special demonstra- 
tion was given by “ Daddy” Lively in the Auditorium 
immediately after the business meeting on Thursday. 
As a result, lamps were sold to such men as Geo. W. 
Harris, president P. A. of A., Morris Burke Parkinson, 
Eugene F. Gray, Edmonson, I. and M. Strinberg, F. A. 
Frizell, G. H. Walters, W. E. Marshall and others. 

Willis & Clements, 1814 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., represented by W. J. Markley, showed prints on 
all grades of Platinotype papers. The ordinary black 
and white papers are furnished in 6 grades, the sepias 
in 6, the Japine black in 1 and the Sepia Japine in 
3, including a buff stock. A good Platinotype remains 
unrivaled as the finest print possible to make, and Willis 
and Clements have an enviable reputation for quality 
and uniformity of product. 

Willoughby and aSquare Deal, 814 Broadway, New 
York City, had the table next to PHoro-Era’s and was 
represented by R. Hastings. Catalog 111 and bargain- 
list 122 were given to all who applied. 

Wollensak Optical Company, Rochester, N. Y., had 
only H. Oliver Bodine, Manager Department for Pro- 
motion of Trade, but Mr. Bodine is a host in himself 
and worked like a beaver. The Wollensak space was 
surrounded by a crowd eager to learn about the new 
Verito F/5 (‘‘ True to Life”) soft-focus or pictorial lens. 
The sample prints shown were very beautiful, the quality 
of the drawing being unmarred by halo, run-around, 
double-image or blur, yet the softness was such that no 
skin-defects were in evidence. Up to Thursday night, 
9 Verito lenses were sold. ‘‘The Photographic Quar- 
tet” is the title of a booklet devoted to the Wollensak 
professional lenses — Vitax, Series A, Versar and Ve- 
lostigmat. The new Series II, F/4.5 Velostigmat, with 
diffusing-device, seemed very popular. These lenses 
are elegantly finished in black enamel and fitted with 
between-the-lens silent studio-shutters. The regular 
Wollensak shutters have been improved, and all now 
have a mark “ O,” to which one sets the pointer to open 
the shutter for focusing without pressing the release. 
Mr. Bodine is particularly advocating the Skyshade 
shutter for pictorial landscape-photography — a branch 
of the art in which he is expert, as our readers know 
from reproductions of his prize-winning pictures in our 
monthly contests. 


The Dealers’ Dinner 


The dinner of the Photographic Dealers’ Association 
of New York was held at The Stratfield, Thursday even- 
ing, September 14. Carl Ackerman acted as toast- 
master. Addresses were made by J. H. Garo, president 
of the P. A. of N. E., Mayor Buckingham of Bridgeport, 
President Bennet of the P. D. A. of N. Y., Thomas 
Bedding, F. R. P.S., C. H. Huesgen, Geo. W. Harris, 
president P. A. of A., G. W. Topliff, of Ansco Company, 
and J. P. Haley, vice-president P. A. of N.E. All the 
remarks made tended to show the benefits accruing 
to the members of the association, particularly in avoid- 
ing dealings with undesirable customers. Mr. Huesgen 
very strongly urged the formation of similar organiza- 
tion in every large city of the Union, and President 
Geo. W. Harris advocated that a national association of 
dealers be started at once, with the New York body as a 
nucleus. These suggestions were received with tre- 
mendous enthusiasm. About 100 were present. 
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Photographic Notabilities at Bridgeport 


Among the big men present we noted Clarence 
M. Hayes, Detroit, Mich.; Elias Goldensky and William 
H. Rau, Philadelphia, Pa.; E. E. Doty, Battle Creek, 
Mich.; Pirie MacDonald, B. J. Falk, E. B. Core, 
Dudley Hoyt, A. F. Bradley, Oliver Lippincott and Col. 
Theodore Marceau, New York City, Pres. George W. 
Harris, Washington, D. C., and F. Chester Bushong. 

Other prominent lights present were Ben. Larrimer, 
Marion, Ind., president-elect of the National Association, 
J.C. Strauss and Gustav (‘“* Papa’’) Cramer, also Mrs. 
Cramer, St. Louis, Mo.; George Edmonson, Cleveland, 
Ohio; L. S. White of flashlight fame and Jacob Schloss, 
New York City; J. Will Kilmer; past presidents Charles 
W. Hearn and Morris Burke Parkinson, Boston, Mass. 


W. P. Buchanan 


The convention was shocked to learn that W. P. 
Buchanan of Philadelphia had been blown up while mix- 
ing a batch of flash-powder. Full details could not be 
had up to the time of going to press. Expressions of 
sorrow were many, for Mr. Buchanan had numerous 
friends on the grounds. 


The Magic Scarf-pins 


Owing to the vigilance of the police-force at the con- 
vention-grounds the light-fingered class were afforded no 
opportunities to practise their skill. And yet scarf-pins 
disappeared with a frequency that was alarming. No 
clue to the abstractor could be found. The lieutenant 
in charge only smiled whenever a victim appealed to 
him for aid. It then developed that the perpetrator was 
none other than the genial and nimble president of the 
National Association, George W. Harris, whose extraor- 
dinary prestidigitatorial dexterity has baffled the analy- 
sis of the most astute mind. Several times he removed 
the treasured scarf-pin from the Editor’s four-in-hand, 
only to present it soon afterwards graciously and with a 
smile which at once dispelled the merest approach to 
anger or resentment. 


The Group-Picture 


The group-picture of the photographers was taken 
early Wednesday afternoon by H. J. Seeley of Bridge- 
port. He used the largest size of the Cirkut camera 
and produced a fine print 36 x 12 inches. The camera 
was mounted on the band-stand while Carl Ackerman, 
with a bugler, summoned all to attend. 


A Bit of Repartee 


Overhearing a conversation between some of the 
officers of the National Association, in the course of 
which one of them jokingly asked when the several- 
times postponed business-meeting was to be held, Presi- 
dent Garo retorted that all the boys did at Saint Paul 
was to “draw a line through the country.” 


How the Associate Editor Stalled the Elevator 


On Thursday evening, Carl Ackerman collected a 
large “ bunch ” of the boys for a special demonstration 
in the parlor upstairs. Although The Strattield is pro- 
vided with large elevators, the boys were mostly heavy- 
weights, and there were about twenty of them. Seeing 
that there seemed to be no room, the Asso. Ed. hesi- 
tated, particularly as Thomas Bedding, F.R.P.S., had 
just managed to squeeze in. Ackerman, however, in- 
sisted on his entering, and the elevator crept slowly up- 
wards for four feet and then stopped. As repeated efforts 
failed to achieve a greater height, the pigmy who had 
caused the stoppage effected his escape on the ground 
floor. The others reached the heights in safety. 
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